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MORE  THAN  170,000  GROCERS 

. . .  see  American  Can  Company  advertisements  in  five  leading 
grocery  publications  every  month.  The  ads  contain  valuable 
suggestions  for  selling  many  different  types  of  canned  foods. 
Thus,  Canco  helps  the  canning  industry  by  placing  excellent 
selling  ideas  before  this  important  group  of  food  salesmen 
— 170,000  grocers  —  month  after  month. 
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CAN-MAKING 

LINE 

The  Cameron  Duplex  Trimmer  and  Slitter 
interlocked  with  the  Dexter  continuous  plate¬ 
feeding  device,  sets  a  new  high  in  body-blank 
production. 

It  heads  the  Cameron  High-Speed  Can  Making 
Line.  The  subsequent  operations  of  can- 
manufacture  are  also  performed  by  smooth¬ 
running,  dependable,  automatic  machines. 
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You  can 


SAVE  MANY  DOLLARS  every  day  you  operate 

with  Langs  enk amp  equipment 


Indiana  Standard  Pulper. 
This  type  pulper  also  available 
in  Junior  and  Colossal  models 


Indiana  Paddle  Finisher. 
Also  available  in  Colossal 
model.  Improved  Brush  Finish- 
et  made  for  spiced  products. 


Instantly 

Adjustable 


The  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper  affords*  the 
new  and  exceedingly  important  advantage 
of  instant  adjustment  to  raw  stock  as  it  runs 
— withoutii  stopping  machine.  EUiminates 
lost  time,  saves  product,  makes  possible  uni¬ 
formly  high  quality. 


%  Indiana  Pulper  and  Finishers — in  several  sizes  and  styles  to  meet 
all  requirements  for  capacity  and  purpose.  Sturdy  and  dependable — 
they  afford  high  capacity  with  high  quality.  Power  cost  lower,  up¬ 
keep  negligable.  In  addition  to  various  production  models  laboratory- 
size  Indiana  Pulpers  and  Finishers  are  available.  Also  pulper -finish¬ 
ers  in  combination.  Ask  about  Float-Ball  Feed  Control  for  Indiana 
Finishers.  Affords  automatic  control.  Eliminates  attendant. 


1.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  supplies  automatic  con¬ 
trol  for  HIGH  QUALITY  as  closely  as  it  is  now  possi¬ 
ble  to  obtain  that  very  desirable  goal.  All  Langsen¬ 
kamp  Equipment  is  built  to  eliminate  every  possible 
hazard  to  high  quality.  2.  Langsenkamp  Equipment 
is  designed  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  yield  of 
quality  product  from  the  raw  stock.  3.  Langsen¬ 
kamp  Equipment  gives  a  plant  higher  capacity.  4. 
Langsenkamp  Equipment  eliminates  lost  production 
time.  5.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  requires  less  pay¬ 
roll  expense  per  unit  of  production.  6.  Langsenkamp 
Equipment  lasts  longer  and  costs  less  for  upkeep. 

Each  one  of  these  advantages  afforded  by  Langsenkamp  Equipment 
will  save  money  every  day  a  plant  operates.  And  these  are  KNOWN 
possibilities  not  guesses.  For  many  years  Langsenkamp  Pro¬ 
duction  Units — for  Pulping,  finishing,  cooking,  extracting,  beating, 
filling— have  demonstrated  their  higher  efficiency,  greater  capacity  and 
cost -reducing  effectiveness.  Langsenkamp  Units  represent  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  guarantee  of  high  quality  production  at  lower  unit  cost. 

The  complete  Langsenkamp  Line  is  illustrated  and  described  in  a 
NEW  catalog  of  Canning  Equipment — a  most  interesting  book  of  al¬ 
most  108  pages. 

F.H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO., 

*‘Ejficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western 
Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast 
Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Texas 
Representative;  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen.  Texas.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO., 
Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
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PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  illips  Delicious  Qualilif  Canned 
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►  Over  and  over  again  ihe  simple  element  of 
faith  has  proven  itself.  It  is  the  motivating 
force  giving  to  men  the  power  to  carve  a 
better  future  out  of  the  present.  It  overcomes 
the  unknown — achieves  the  impossible! 

Faith  has  its  application  in  every  under¬ 
taking.  As  an  example  of  this  we  point  to 
those  men  in  the  Canning  Industry  who  have 
devoted  their  entire  lives  to  the  developing 
of  better  seeds,  better  crops,  better  packs. 

Then,  too,  we  might  cite  Continental's  own 


policy  of  accepting  nothing  as  final,  nothing 
as  perfect.  We  do  not  permit  an  indolent  atti¬ 
tude  towards  progress.  We  must  press  on,  we 
must  get  something  better. 

And  so,  the  men  in  Continental's  organ¬ 
ization  reflect  this  ideal.  They  possess  the 
faith  that  they  can  discover  new  ways  to  make 
Continental's  high  quality  cans  even  better. 
And  unlock  nature's  secrets  to  assist  in  the 
making  of  a  finer  pack.  This  is  the  promise  of 
a  better  future  which  Continental  extends  to 
all  its  customers.  You  should  be  interested. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  .  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA  .  j 
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Prospects  for  1938 — He  is  a  lucky  canner  who 
is  not  now  scratching  his  head  over  that  vexing 
question:  how  to  proceed  in  a  safe  way  with  this 
season’s  operations.  There  is  always  some  canning 
going  on,  of  course,  but  with  the  vast  majority  this  is 
the  opening  of  the  new  season,  and  you  will  note  from 
Crop  Reports  in  this  issue,  and  otherwise,  that  acre¬ 
ages  are  being  planted,  and  at  least  the  initial  prepara¬ 
tions  for  another  canning  season  have  begun.  And  the 
canners  are  giving  the  problem  serious  consideration. 
A  fair  portion  of  them  still  have  stocks  of  goods  on 
hand,  many  with  bills  as  yet  unpaid,  and,  despite  an 
unusual  absence  of  wholesale  demand,  they  see  a  steady 
popular  consumption  of  the  goods,  at  least  better  than 
it  used  to  be  in  the  old  days,  and  yet  market  prices 
are  at  or  below  cost.  But  singing  the  “blues”  over 
business  conditions  and  prospects  is  the  popular  theme 
of  the  day.  Small  wonder  that  canners  are  puzzled 
what  to  do.  Will  the  can  men,  the  supply  men  and  the 
bankers  let  them  have  the  credit,  or  the  money,  to 
operate  this  season,  especially  to  pile  more  goods  on 
top  of  what  they  now  have  in  warehouse  unsold? 
Acreages  are  out,  yes,  because  they  cannot  wait  on 
Nature,  but  how  much  will  they  be  allowed  to  run, 
especially  with  practically  no  future  sales  on  their 
books?  These  wholesale  buyers  know  that  the  public 
will  continue  to  eat,  and  that  canned  foods  will  get  a 
full  share  of  this  trade,  and  yet  they  help  bog  down 
the  whole  operation  by  withholding  future  orders. 
This  is  a  shortsighted  policy  unworthy  of  a  great  in¬ 
dustry,  and  they  are  normally  good  mechants. 

But  they  will  answer  they  are  afraid  of  the  future — 
of  all  business.  That  is  an  un-American  spirit.  Our 
country  is  not  bankrupt,  and  the  man  who  thinks  so 
should  be  ashamed  of  his  ignorance.  Conditions  are 
not  nearly  as  bad  now  as  they  were  in  ’32.  Then  the 
banks,  as  well  as  most  businesses,  were  busted  after 
an  orgy  of  crazy  gambling  in  stocks  and  bonds;  now 
the  banks  are  loaded  with  money,  but  afraid  to  put  it 
out.  All  business  could  be  and  ought  to  be  booming. 
Well,  why  isn’t  it? 

Five  years  ago  our  country  (which  means  all  of  us) 
was  on  the  brink  of  serious  disaster.  The  Government 
wisely  decided,  in  our  opinion,  to  use  its  credit,  and 
money,  to  revive  business  and  to  save  our  institutions — 
sixteen  billion  dollars  were  added  to  our  national  debt 
to  do  that.  While  that  brought  the  national  debt  to 
thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  billion  dollars,  spread  over 
a  long  number  of  years  to  pay  back,  it  was  far  from 
representing  or  even  distantly  threatening  bankruptcy, 
since  our  Government  (which  again  means  everyone 
of  us  and  all  we  have)  is  worth  over  seven  hundred 
billions  of  dollars.  If  you  had  $700  and  owed  $35 
you  would  not  feel  that  you  were  facing  bankruptcy. 


What  happened?  Go  back  to  “Let’s  Talk  Money  and 
Banking,”  and  you  will  see  that  the  banking  system — 
not  the  individual  bankers — is  such  that  it  cannot  help 
but  ultimately  syphon  into  its  vaults  every  dollar  used 
by  all  of  us,  and  that  is  what  has  happened.  It  took 
five  years  to  syphon  those  sixteen  billions  back  into 
the  banks,  and  there  they  are  now;  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  consumers  and  also  of  the  producers.  Again, 
as  in  1932,  we  are  in  the  position  of  the  banks  owning 
all  the  chips  and  all  the  money,  and  the  game  has  had 
to  stop  because  we  have  no  more  chips,  and  we  have 
no  money  to  buy  more  chips. 

Now  the  Government  intends  to  repeat  its  assistance 
to  all  industry  by  another  huge  loan,  to  start  the  wheels 
of  business  moving,  and  in  the  hope  of  breaking  this 
deadlock  in  the  bank  vaults.  As  long  as  these  new 
loans  are  “out” — and  we  mean  before  the  banks  get 
them,  too — business  will  revive  and  boom,  just  as  it 
did  before.  At  best  it  is  a  mere  palliative,  not  a  cure, 
because  there  can  be  no  permanent  cure  so  long  as  the 
present  banking  system  exists.  The  world  has  learned 
much  in  the  past  five  years,  not  alone  in  our  country, 
but  all  over  the  world.  If  you  want  something  interest¬ 
ing  learn  how  General  Franco  has  fought  that  great 
Spanish  civil  war  without  plunging  his  nation  into 
debt,  maintained  the  value  of  the  peseta  unchanged, 
and  yet  steadily  rebuilt  industry  and  agriculture  as  his 
armies  marched  on. 

It  is  easily  possible,  therefore,  that  by  this  summer, 
and  certainly  by  late  fall,  business  may  be  back  almost 
in  its  fine  condition  just  prior  to  September,  1937. 

They  derisively  term  this  “pump  priming”,  but  until 
the  Government  actually  assumes  control  of  the  Credit 
and  Money  Pump,  through  Government  Banks,  you  can 
expect  regular  recurrences  of  these  “recessions”,  or 
“depressions”  as  now  called,  and  which  had  previously 
always  been  termed  “panics”.  The  Government  is  our 
Banker,  and  it  should  call  in  this  counterfeit  banking 
system — counterfeit  in  effect  though  not  in  legal 
terms — and  again  begin  to  perform  its  duty  in  its 
Banking  Department  just  as  it  does  in  its  Army,  Navy, 
Post  Office  Departments,  etc.,  for  of  all  these  the  most 
important  is — banking.  There  is  no  valid  money  ex¬ 
cept  Government;  and  there  should  be  no  valid  bank¬ 
ing,  except  Government  banking. 

Six  thousand  years  or  so  ago  the  Pharoahs  of  Egypt 
built  the  great  Pyramids,  and  you  have  been  told  as 
tombs  for  the  Pharoahs.  Not  so :  it  was  to  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  so  that  they 
might  earn  something  on  which  to  live,  with  their 
families;  and  more  particularly  to  keep  them  from 
fomenting  revolutions,  caused  by  hunger.  Rome  did 
the  same  thing  in  building  great  roads,  and  water  con¬ 
duits,  etc.,  but  the  more  common  way  of  handing  out 
Government  money  and  keeping  the  masses  from  re¬ 
volting,  was  to  wage  wars  against  neighboring  nations. 
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Wars  appealed  to  the  patriotism,  set  the  industries  busy 
making  war  supplies — and  so  increased  employment 
and  put  money  out  to  feed  the  women  and  children — 
but  it  also  greatly  reduced  the  numbers  to  be  fed  or 
to  be  kept  quiet — by  killing  them  off.  This  inhuman 
practice  maintains  down  to  our  own  day,  was  at  the 
back  of  the  World  War,  and  is  back  of  the  Japanese- 
Chinese  war  now,  that  Japan  might  avoid  a  threatened 
rebellion — and  again  from  hunger. 

At  least  it  would  seem  more  humane  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  spend  the  money  in  all  manner  of  public 
projects  and  developments,  to  keep  the  nation  fed  and 
quiet,  than  to  distract  it  by,  and  to  decimate  its  man¬ 
power  through  wars.  So  long  as  the  money  so  dis¬ 
tributed  lasts,  business  will  continue  good.  But  you  are 
right ;  the  Government  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  paying 
out  money  to  revive  business,  and  the  world  has 
progressed  too  much,  we  hope,  to  fall  back  on  wars  to 
relieve  us.  But  apparently  we  have  not  progressed 
enough  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  money  lender.  That 
is  coming,  however.  We  are  making  steady — and  a 
lot  of — progress  towards  that  day;  make  no  mistake. 
The  world  learns  slowly,  but  it  is  learning. 

Mr,  Henry  Ford,  in  his  visit  to  the  President  this 
week,  said  this  in  another  way: 

“Financiers  also  are  interfering  with  progress,  the  motor 
manufacturer  asserted.  He  said  they  are  seeking  to  control 
all  manufacturing  and  merchandising,  then  he  added: 

‘Financiers  may  claim  that  they  want  higher  wages  and 
lower  prices,  but  actually  they  are  trying  to  create  a  system 
whereby  they  can  manipulate  wages  down  and  profits  up. 
We  know  definitely  that  they  are  involved  in  labor  disputes, 
and  we  know  that  some  of  the  men  in  Wall  Street  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  much  of  the  labor  strife  so  prevalent  in  this 
country.” 

LOW  GRADES  ARE  “OUT” — George  W.  Drake,  the 
father  of  the  33  to  44  merchandising  plan,  says  that 
foods  have  advanced  in  quality  so  far  that  many  can- 
ners  do  not  realize  it,  but  that  they  must.  Here  is 
what  he  says : 

KIND’A  CHANGED  YOUR  TUNE  HAVEN’T  YOU?— 
This  quotation  was  taken  from  the  last  issue  of  The 
Canning  Trade.  I  don’t  like  to  see  you  pick  on  a  friend  of 
mine,  you  were  right  then  and  you  are  right  now.  In  view 
of  this  I  am  going  to  clear  up  a  few  things,  which  are  many 
times  not  taken  into  our  equation,  in  judging  consumption 
of  foods,  especially  Corn  and  Peas.  So  I  am  going  to 
illustrate,  as  well  as  elaborate,  on  what  I  have  in  mind. 

CONSUMERS’  DEMANDS  HAVE  CHANGED  TO 
BETTER  QUALITY — This  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
manufacturers  of  food  products  (other  than  Canned  F'oods, 
especially  Vegetables).  I  will  gamble  that  you  cannot  think 
of  a  single  major  item  of  foods  sold  to  the  trade  today,  that 
has  not  been  Mightily  Improved,  over  the  quality  sold  ten 
years  ago.  There  is  not  one  of  the  large  successful  food 
manufacturers  that  would  even  think  of  offering  to  the 
consumer  the  same  quality  of  products  he  sold  ten  years 
ago.  Their  war  cry  is  BETTER  AND  STILL  BETTER 
FOODS,  with  better  and  still  better  service  to  the  trade  and 
in  many  cases  at  less  money,  due  to  mass  jyroduction,  which 
plays  no  small  part  in  their  success,  as  witness,  Campbell, 
General  Foods,  etc.,  etc. 

CANNERS  MUST  GET  WISE  TO  THESE  FACTS— 
While  the  consumption  of  prepared  foods  has  increased  in 
the  last  ten  years,  hundreds  and  even  thousands  per  cent  of 
quality  foods,  the  consumption  of  so-called  standard  foods 
has  been  decreasing  and  is  still  going  to  decrease  in  the 
future  from  year  to  year,  and  unless  the  canners  get  wise 
to  this  trend  of  consumption,  well,  it  is  going  to  be  just 
too  bad  for  the  industry.  Years  ago  what  would  be  called 


a  well  regulated  pack  would  have  been  25  per  cent  fancy, 

35  per  cent  choice,  and  40  per  cent  standard.  Today  by 
virtue  of  conditions  mentioned  above,  these  figures  must  be 
reversed  to:  40  per  cent  or  better  fancy,  35  per  cent  or 
better  choice,  and  as  little  as  possible  or  no  standards. 
When  this  is  done,  with  ample  finance  to  give  service  to 
the  trade,  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  a  glut  on  the 
market. 

Well,  says  you,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  so- 
called  standard  as  it  comes  into  the  factory?  All  vegetables 
I’egardless  of  where  grown,  pass  the  same  stages,  i.  e., 
fancy,  choice  and  poorer  quality,  therefore,  ample  equip¬ 
ment  to  handle  the  product  at  its  best  is  the  answer.  The 
plant  should  always  be  just  ahead  of  the  crop  and  never 
behind  it,  operating,  if  necessary,  24  hours  per  day.  The 
maturity  of  a  product  waits  on  no  man!  It’s  like  time, 
it  marches  on.  It  is  better  to  jump  50,  a  100  or  more  acres 
to  keep  ahead  of  maturity,  than  to  struggle  on  with  poorer 
quality. 

Referring  to  the  starting  point  of  this  letter,  I  am  still 
willing  to  gamble,  that  had  the  quality  been  right,  your 
judgment  of  absorption  of  the  stocks  on  hand  would  be 
correct.  Only  the  consumer  knows  how  quality  enhances 
consumption  and  how  the  reverse  is  true  with  anything  but 
nature’s  best.  Then,  say  you,  under  the  very  best  of 
management  there  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  so-called 
standard  quality  from  the  field,  and  to  not  can  any  of  this 
would  make  the  cost  of  the  better  quality  much  more  expen¬ 
sive,  which  is  true.  Yet  the  consumer  will  gladly  pay  more 
money  for  an  item  that  is  satisfactory.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  there  is  a  place  for  a  new  item  and  that  is  PUREE 
OF  CORN  AND  PUREE  OF  PEAS,  for  soup  purposes, 
which  means  the  more  mature  item  with  the  tough  hull 
eliminated,  which  is  the  principal  objection  of  the  consumer.” 

• 

STUDYING  “EXCESSIVE  PACKING  MEDUIM” 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  20,  1938. 

OTICE  TO  CANNERS  OF  FRUITS— Representa¬ 
tions  have  been  made  by  canners  to  the  De¬ 
partment  that  the  fill-of-container  standards 
for  canned  peaches,  canned  pears,  canned  apricots,  and 
canned  cherries  given  in  Service  and  Regulatory  An¬ 
nouncements,  F.  D.  4,  Revision  4,  permit  the  packing 
of  cans  with  excessive  packing  medium.  Full  data  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  appropriate  changes  in  these  standards 
are  not  available  at  this  time.  However,  thorough 
studies  will  be  undertaken  during  the  coming  packing 
season,  and  as  soon  as  the  results  are  available,  appro¬ 
priate  changes  in  the  standards  will  be  announced  for 
discussion,  looking  toward  the  promulgation  of  revised 
standards  for  fill-of-container  which  will  further  “pro¬ 
mote  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer.”  In  the  meantime  packers  who  are  using 
more  packing  medium  than  is  necessary  for  packing 
these  fruits  without  impairment  of  quality  are  advised 
that  as  soon  as  proper  data  are  available  it  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Department  to  make  appropriate  changes 
in  the  fill-of-container  standards. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  G.  CAMPBELL,  Chief. 

CONVENTION  DATES 

MAY  10-12,  1938 — United  States  Wholesale  Grocers,  Annual, 
Hotel  Adolphus,  Dallas,  Texas. 

JUNE  6-7,  1938 — Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Mid-year  Meeting,  Homestead  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
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^^Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here^^ 

hy  Karl  Kuner  Mayer 

President,  National  Canners  Association 
Before  the  Oklahoma  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
April  20,  1938  / 


yOUR  officers  were  very  courteous 
in  extending  me  an  invitation  to 
talk  to  you  today.  I  consider  it  a 
compliment  both  to  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  and  myself.  Too,  I 
consider  it  a  manifestation  of  the 
warm  feeling  existing  between  your 
Association  and  the  one  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent — a  manifestation 
of  the  existence  of  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  which  should  ahvays  exist  be¬ 
tween  buyer  and  seller. 

I  must  admit  that  I  belong  to  the  old 
school  where  we  learned  that  all  busi¬ 
ness  was  conducted  on  a  basis  of  con¬ 
fidence — confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  good  intentions  of  those  with 
whom  we  deal.  It  seems  to  me,  that  to 
achieve  the  objective  all  business  men 
are  seeking  today,  we  must  face  the 
issue  squarely  and  recognize  that  faith 
and  confidence  must  be  important 
factors  in  reaching  that  end. 

I  am  speaking  to  you  as  an  executive  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  whose  membership  pack  over  75  per  cent  of  all 
the  products  of  the  canning  industry.  Its  work  over 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  made  it  possible  for  you  as  distributors,  to 
profitably  increase  your  volume  until  today  canned 
foods  are  probably  the  largest  single  group  of  products 
handled  in  your  sales  distribution. 

Because  of  this  tremendous  inter-relationship  be¬ 
tween  our  groups,  it  is  only  stating  the  obvious  when 
I  say  that  much  of  your  progress  and  many  of  your 
problems  are  somewhat  merged  with  those  of  the 
National  Canners  Association.  My  Association  so 
clearly  realizes  this,  that  it  constantly  aims  to  assist 
its  members  in  the  perfecting  of  their  products  so 
that  the  relationship  existing  may  continue  mutually 
profitable. 

The  National  Canners  Association,  because  of  its 
vast  problems  in  production  in  all  its  phases,  can  only 
approach  the  science,  and  I  use  the  word  advisedly,  of 
merchandising,  in  a  broad  way.  Yet,  naturally,  the 
Association  recognizes  that  merchandising  is,  after  all, 
a  major  factor  in  all  industry  operations.  Whenever 
and  however  possible,  the  Association  assists  its  cus¬ 
tomers,  you,  and  you,  and  your  customers,  in  getting 
canned  foods  to  Mrs.  Consumer’s  dining  table  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible.  In  view  of  the  mutual  objective 
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of  your  group  and  ours,  it  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  to  conclude  that  the  relationship 
between  the  wholesale  grocer  and  the 
canner  must  be  based  on  confidence  in 
each  other. 

There  are  some  sayings — generally 
accepted  as  full  of  wisdom — ^that  I 
should  like  to  revise,  not  because  I  am 
myself  so  full  of  wisdom  as  because 
these  sayings  don’t  tell  the  whole  story. 
You’ve  heard  ever  since  you  were  in 
knee  breeches  that  “familiarity  breeds 
contempt.”  Well,  it  does,  of  course,  if 
you  insist  on  familiarity  with  some 
sort  of  people  and  some  sort  of  things. 
But,  in  general,  I  believe  that  it’s  just 
as  true  that  familiarity  breeds  respect, 
and  tolerance,  and  sympathy,  and 
every  other  decent  feeling  that  man 
can  have. 

I  didn’t  come  here  to  philosophize  or 
to  discuss  philosophy,  but  I  couldn’t 
help  thinking  about  this  when  I  wondered  just  what  I 
would  have  to  say  to  you  today.  Here  you  are,  a  group 
of  men  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business,  meeting 
much  the  same  kind  of  troubles.  You  wouldn’t  meet 
together,  you  wouldn’t  exchange  opinions  and  confi¬ 
dences,  you  wouldn’t  try  to  help  each  other,  if  the 
familiarity  acquired  in  such  a  meeting  bred  contempt. 

I  believe,  and  I  think  you  too  believe,  that  business 
men  are  a  pretty  decent  bunch  of  fellows.  Of  course 
everyone  goes  off  at  a  tangent  now  and  then  and  says 
something  or  does  something  that  isn’t  according  to 
Hoyle.  In  other  words,  he  is  just  a  human  being.  How¬ 
ever,  the  most  satisfactory  sort  of  person  one  can  know 
is  the  fellow  who  has  gumption  enough  to  say  and  do 
things  but  who  at  the  same  time  has  enough  common 
sense  to  admit  it  when  he  is  in  the  wrong.  Sooner  or 
later  a  man,  if  he  is  wise,  discovers  that  business  life 
is  a  mixture  of  good  days  and  bad  and  he  learns  that 
carrying  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  is  the  easiest  way  to 
get  into  a  fight.  He  also  learns  that  buck-passing  turns 
out  to  be  a  boomerang  and  that  it  never  pays ;  and  he 
finally  comes  to  realize  that  the  business  could  run 
along  just  as  well  without  him. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  wholesale  grocer 
doesn’t  have  a  corner  on  all  the  woe  in  the  world. 
There  are  some  million  other  business  men  who  are 
missing  sleep  nights  and  wondering  how  they  are  going 
to  keep  moving  between  the  bases  and  not  be  tagged 
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out.  There  is  no  use  crying  on  each  others  shoulders 
about  it  because  the  only  result  of  that  would  be  damp 
shirts  and  a  bigger  laundry  bill,  and  there  is  no  sense 
in  laying  all  your  troubles  to  the  other  fellow  because 
he  may  be  saying  that  you  are  the  one  that  upsets  the 
apple  cart. 

In  this  great  country  of  ours  we  are  all  so  short¬ 
sighted  that  we  fail  to  recognize  our  real  strength  and 
stability.  Let  me  quote  some  statistics  which  were 
listed  in  an  article  in  the  London  Sphere  commenting 
on  our  economic  status. 

“The  United  States  contains  6  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  area  and  7  per  cent  of  its  population.  It  nor¬ 
mally  consumes  48  per  cent  of  the  world’s  coffee,  53 
per  cent  of  its  tin,  56  per  cent  of  its  rubber,  21  per  cent 
of  its  sugar,  72  per  cent  of  its  silk,  36  per  cent  of  its 
coal,  42  per  cent  of  its  pig  iron,  47  per  cent  of  its 
copper,  and  69  per  cent  of  its  crude  petroleum. 

“The  United  States  operates  60  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  telephone  and  telegraph  facilities,  owns  80 
per  cent  of  the  motor  cars  in  use,  operates  33  per  cent 
of  the  railroads.  It  produces  70  per  cent  of  the  oil,  60 
per  cent  of  the  wheat  and  cotton,  50  per  cent  of  the 
copper  and  pig  iron,  and  40  per  cent  of  the  lead  and 
coal  output  of  the  globe.” 

Surely  we  can  take  heart  from  these  stupendous 
figures  and  know  that  the  future  holds  many  good 
things  for  us. 

The  thing  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  face  the  simple 
fact  that  business  conditions  and  business  methods  are 
constantly  changing,  and  that  it  is  our  job  as  business 
men  to  steer  these  changes,  so  far  as  we  can,  in  the 
right  direction  and  then  to  adapt  ourselves  to  such 
changes  as  do  occur.  The  boy  who  stood  on  the  burn¬ 
ing  deck  did  a  god  job  of  standing,  but  when  that  job 
is  finished  you  couldn’t  have  reorganized  him  even 
under  Section  77B  of  the  revised  bankruptcy  act. 

In  what  I  may  say  about  your  situation  as  I  see  it, 

I  am  reflecting  in  large  measure  similar  situations 
that  confront  the  canner,  and  for  that  reason  I  feel  I 
can  speak  somewhat  more  plainly  than  if  I  were  merely 
taking  shots  at  an  outside  target. 

First,  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  recently  said  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Texas  wholesale  grocers  to  the  effect 
that  the  sole  reason  your  business  exists  is  the  fact 
that  you  can  furnish  a  service  which  is  needed  and 
which  others  are  willing  to  pay  for.  If  you  don’t  fur¬ 
nish  a  real  service,  and  if  you  don’t  furnish  that  ser¬ 
vice  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  you  can’t  expect  to  be 
paid.  More  than  that,  no  legislation  can  preserve  your 
business,  or  your  place  in  the  distribution  system,  if 
the  functions  you  perform  are  found  to  be  unnecessary 
under  changing  conditions,  or  if  you  are  so  inefficient 
that  some  other  agency  can  take  your  place  and  do  the 
job  better  and  therefore  more  economically.  The  laws 
of  economics  can  not  be  overturned,  except  for  a  short 
time,  by  enactment  of  legislation.  In  the  end,  eco¬ 
nomics  always  wins. 

Second,  if  what  I  have  just  said  is  true,  it  behooves 
every  one  of  us  to  know  what  is  going  on,  not  only  in 
our  own  business  but  also  in  the  entire  business  field. 
We  can’t  go  along  in  traditional  ways,  following 
methods  and  practices  of  the  past,  without  running  a 
good  chance  of  stubbing  our  toes  and  taking  a  tumble. 


We  have  to  know  what  is  new  in  the  situation,  weigh 
these  new  things,  and  use  the  best  judgment  we  have, 
or  can  acquire  by  consultation  with  others. 

There  are  some  things  we  just  can’t  ignore,  except 
at  great  hazard  to  our  businesses.  Among  these  is 
the  demand  upon  business  of  every  kind  that  it  justify 
itself  in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  it  serves.  Some  of 
these  demands  are  legitimate;  others  are  mere  brain¬ 
storms  ;  and  still  others  are  camouflage  for  some 
ulterior  purpose. 

It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  the  consumer  to  demand 
that  the  goods  he  buys  be  worth  the  money  he  pays 
for  them.  It  is  also  legitimate  for  the  consumer  to 
demand  that  he  be  given  every  possible  aid  toward 
intelligent  buying.  And  if  the  consumer  feels  he  is 
being  gypped  and  gets  no  protection  from  business 
itself,  he  naturally  looks  to  government  to  do  the  pro¬ 
tecting  job.  Whereupon,  our  statute  books  are  cluttered 
up  with  laws  and  more  laws  until  business  finds  itself 
all  tied  up  in  leading  strings.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
some  “slickers”  in  business  whose  practices  furnish 
just  enough  excuse  for  such  attacks  upon  the  morals  of 
all  business. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  fellow  members  of 
the  trade  to  do  everything  you  can  to  give  the  public 
the  information  that  the  public  needs  if  it  is  to  give 
your  business  a  square  deal.  Of  course,  I  don’t  mean 
that  you  should  broadcast  your  private  affairs  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  gossip  mongers,  nor  that  you  should 
peddle  your  woes  in  a  misguided  effort  to  win  sym¬ 
pathy.  What  I  do  mean  is,  the  public  ought  to  know 
that  you  have  a  business  that  is  essential  in  the  present 
system  of  distribution,  that  you  perform  a  worthwhile 
service  which  entitles  you  to  a  commensurate  compen¬ 
sation,  that  you  have  no  reason  to  apologize  for  seeking 
a  reasonable  profit,  and  that  you  expect  to  receive  a 
square  deal  just  as  you  expect  to  give  one.  If  you  don’t 
get  these  things  over  to  the  public,  who  will? 

You  may  say  it’s  hard  to  do  this  in  the  present-day 
scramble — and  I  can’t  call  it  anything  else — for  busi¬ 
ness  and  profits.  I’ll  readily  agree  with  you  on  that, 
but  you’ll  probably  have  to  agree  with  me  that  business 
obtained  only  by  sacrifice  of  legitimate  profits  in  order 
to  keep  the  other  fellow  from  getting  that  business,  is 
as  futile  and  foolish  as  doing  a  hornpipe  to  win  a  100- 
yard  dash.  You  not  only  get  nowhere,  but  you  waste  a 
lot  of  energy  and  wind — and  perhaps  give  the  by¬ 
standers  a  little  entertainment. 

Some  losses  are  inevitable  in  any  business.  I’ve  had 
them  and  they  hurt,  and  so  have  you — but  the  loss  that 
is  imposed  upon  you  because  your  judgment  was  faulty 
or  because  of  factors  entirely  beyond  your  control,  is 
entirely  different  from  a  deliberate  decision  to  take  a 
loss  because  someone  else  elects  to  do  so.  If  your  com¬ 
petitor  wants  to  nurse  a  red-ink  baby,  it’s  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  let  him  push  his  own  perambulator. 

The  canner  has  little  direct  contact  with  the  retailer, 
and  even  less  with  the  consumer.  Both  of  them  know 
the  canner  chiefly  through  his  product.  You  as  a 
wholesaler  stand  between  the  canner  and  the  retailer. 
If  you  haven’t  confldence  in  the  canner  and  his  product 
and  respect  for  his  methods,  it’s  just  too  bad  for  the 
canner.  If  the  retailer  hasn’t  confidence  in  the  whole¬ 
saler  and  respect  for  his  methods,  it’s  just  too  bad  for 
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#  Peas  are  separated  by  a  simple  patented  principle.  They 
fall  into  a  slow  moving  stream  of  brine.  Quality  grade  peas 
arise  to  the  upper  fast  moving  stream,  and  the  poorer  grades 
sink  into  a  lower  fast  moving  stream,  and  each  grade  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  its  respective  discharge  chute.  The  overage  time  re¬ 
quired  to  do  this  is  about  three  seconds.  Capacity  180  to  240 
No.  2  cans  per  minute.  Peas  can  be  discharged  directly  into 
a  Hydraulic  Elevator  and  conveyed  to  any  point  in 
the  plant,  at  the  same  time  being  thoroughly  washed. 
Write  Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
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FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 

Have  met  the  test  of  the  canning  industry. 
Strong  and  ruggedly  constructed,  will  last 
longer.  Ask  for  samples. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  canners 
%  field  hampers  in  the  world. 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 
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CO. 
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CALLS  FOR  THIS 

SANITARY 


The  conveyor  belting  that  meets  every  demand  For  LONGER  WEAR  with  LESS  REPAIR; 
that  meets  every  requirement  For  spotless  cleanliness  lor  it  is  so  easily  sterilized  by  steam 

or  scalding  water.  Fully  heat,  rust,  acid  and 

S  corrosion  proof.  Its  UNIFORM  TROUBLE- 

FREE  Service  has  made  it  the  choice  in  leadinS 
plants  in  processing,  sorting,  peeling,  grading 
and  picking  tables;  in  drying  and  spraying  con¬ 
veyors.  Peak  production  schedules  can  be 
consistently  maintained  for  it  is  Free  from  creep> 
weave  or  jump  and  certified  against  stretch  or 
shrink,  because  it  is  UNIFORMLY  STRONG 
AT  ALL  POINTS.  It  provides  a  smooth  fla^ 
surface  for  conveying  cans,  bottles  or  boxes^ 
empty  or  filled.  Look  at  the  edge  and  be  sure 
your  next  specification  is  a  La  Porte.  See  youf 
Mill  Supply  House  TODAY.  Let  them  show 
why  It's  planned  For  the  Future,  why  it  make, 
old  methods  of  conveying  obsolete.  If  they 
can't  supply  you,  write  us  direct 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  124 

La  Porte,  Indiana 
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the  wholesaler.  I  am  not  saying  to  you  as  regards 
your  relations  with  retailers  anything  more  than  I 
would  say  to  my  fellow  canners  regarding  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  you.  We  are  all  part  of  the  trade  mechanism 
by  which  foods  are  produced  and  distributed  to  the 
public.  We  are  all  accountable,  in  the  end,  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  who  must  be  satisfied — or  else. 

As  a  canner,  I  need  to  look  at  my  business  from  your 
point  of  view.  If  I  seem  unreasonable,  I  want  to  know 
about  it,  but  I  want  specifications  in  the  criticism  so  I 
can  dig  into  the  question  and  get  the  right  answer.  As 
a  wholesaler  you  need  to  look  at  your  business  from  the 
retailer’s  viewpoint.  The  retailer  isn’t  always  right, 
nor  is  the  wholesaler  for  that  matter.  The  two  need  to 
approach  each  other  in  the  spirit  of  respect  for  the 
other  fellow’s  viewpoint.  If  they  do,  they  both  will 
gain  something,  but  if  they  indulge  in  preliminary 
recriminations  like  two  tom  cats  bent  on  battle,  about 
the  only  tangible  result  will  be  a  noise  that  will  disturb 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  business  circles. 

I  said  that  the  food  industry  and  trade  is  account¬ 
able  in  the  end  to  the  consumer,  and  that  the  consumer 
must  be  satisfied — or  else.  If  consumer  requirements 
or  consumer  preferences  are  changing,  it’s  my  business 
and  your  business  to  know  it.  I  think  I,  as  a  canner, 
have  a  right  to  expect  you  to  inform  me — not  from 
guess  work,  not  from  anybody’s  vague  say-so,  but  from 
real  knoivledge  of  your  market.  I  emphasize  this  be¬ 
cause  I  have  seen  some  peculiar  things  happen.  For 
example,  I  have  been  told  by  wholesalers  that  con¬ 
sumers  want  just  this  or  that  characteristic  in  a 
product — say  this  color,  that  shape,  this  size,  and  so 
on — only  to  find  that  the  wholesaler  was  giving  me 
his  own  ideas  of  what  he  thought  the  consumer  ivould 
like.  The  place  to  start  is  with  the  consumer,  whose 
requirements  and  preferences  ought  to  go  back  along 
the  line — retailer  to  wholesaler  to  canner. 

Perhaps  you  say  this  would  hamper  the  sale  of  some¬ 
thing  new  or  different,  but  I  do  not  see  it  that  way. 
There  would  always  be  the  appeal  of  change  and 
novelty — always  the  opportunity  to  introduce  some¬ 
thing  different  with  the  possibility  of  a  big  market 
developing  later.  A  small  but  certain  start  is  certainly 
worth  a  lot  more  than  a  big  guess  gone  wrong.  If  the 
canner  were  to  load  you  up  with  something  you  couldn’t 
move,  you  would  feel  as  unhappy  about  it  as  would 
the  retailer  whom  you  might  load  up  with  products  that 
the  retailer’s  customers  wouldn’t  buy.  All  that  I  am 
pleading  for  is  this:  More  dependable  knowledge  all 
along  the  line  from  food  producer  to  food  retailer,  more 
willingness  to  share  this  knowledge  to  the  benefits  of 
all  concerned — in  a  word,  more  cooperation  to  take  the 
guess  out  of  our  efforts  to  give  consumers  what  they 
want. 

I  have  no  ready-made  answer  to  the  many  problems 
confronting  your  business  and  mine.  Frankly,  I  am 
always  skeptical  of  the  Mr.  Fixit  who  has  a  sure-fire 
remedy,  whether  he  offers  it  free  for  the  good  of 
humankind  or  sells  it  at  a  price.  All  we  can  do,  as  I 
see  it,  is  to  use  whatever  measure  of  good  sense  and 
good  judgment  the  Lord  may  have  vouchsafed  to  us. 
And,  above  all,  making  whatever  contribution  we  can 
to  the  common  good  without  pretense  of  omniscience, 
and  likewise  without  apology  for  honestly  expressing 
what  we  honestly  believe. 


CABBAGE  FOR  SAUERKRAUT 
Prospective  Contract  Plantings 
1938  with  Comparisons 

April  22,  1938. 

RAUT  packers  reporting  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  regarding  the 
acreage  they  intend  to  contract  or  plant  for  the 
1938  season  indicate  practically  no  change  from  1937 
in  that  portion  of  the  total  kraut  acreage  that  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  contract  or  the  firms  own  plantings.  While 
New  York  packers  are  apparently  intending  to  decrease 
their  contracted  acreage  this  year  27  per  cent,  and 
Wisconsin  4  per  cent,  these  decreases  are  offset  by  in¬ 
creases  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Minnesota. 

The  reporting  kraut  packers  also  purchase  tonnage 
from  a  considerable  portion  of  the  open  market  acreage 
that  is  included  in  the  total  for  kraut  manufacture. 
But  if  the  plans  of  the  reporting  packers  are  typical  of 
plans  of  all  kraut  packers  who  contract  or  plant,  they 
indicate  the  possibility  of  9,970  acres  for  1938. 

No  information  is  available  regarding  the  probable 
tonnage  that  packers  will  purchase  in  1938  from  acre¬ 
age  not  under  contract.  This  open  market  acreage 
represents  an  appreciable  part  of  the  total  utilized  for 
kraut  manufacture  each  year.  During  recent  years  it 
has  ranged  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  total 
acreage  utilized  for  kraut  manufacture.  Some  approxi¬ 
mation  of  the  probable  acreage  from  which  open 
market  purchases  will  be  made  in  1938  can  be  shown 
in  the  July  report,  when  packers  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  judge  their  total  1938  requirements. 

• 

BEETS  FOR  CANNING 
Prospective  Plantings 
1938  with  Comparisons 

April  22,  1938. 

A  CCORDING  to  reports  of  canners  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  giv- 
/  \  ing  the  acreage  of  canning  beets  they  have  in 

mind  for  1938,  plantings  will  total  13,740  acres.  This 
is  an  increase  of  1.6  per  cent  above  the  previous  record 
high  plantings  of  13,530  acres  in  1937,  and  campares 
with  the  average  plantings  for  the  7-year  (1930-36) 
period  of  7,150  acres. 

The  abandonment  of  planted  acreage  for  the  7-year 
(1930-36)  period  averaged  7.5  per  cent.  Losses  have 
ranged  widely  during  this  period,  with  little  or  prac¬ 
tically  no  losses  experienced  in  two  of  the  seven  years. 
The  greatest  loss  from  unfavorable  weather  and  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  was  17.2  per  cent  in  1936.  A  7.5  per 
cent  loss  in  the  1938  prospective  plantings  of  13,740 
acres  would  leave  about  12,700  acres  for  harvest.  The 
1937  harvest  acreage  was  11,980  acres  and  for  the 
7-year  (1930-36)  period  it  averaged  6,550  acres. 

These  intended  acreages  may  be  modified  con¬ 
siderably  before  plantings  are  actually  made,  and  there¬ 
fore,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  plantings  for  the 
coming  season.  Actual  planting  operations  have  not 
started  in  most  of  the  reporting  States. 


your  pack 
Profit  Side  of  the  ledger 

year's  pack  for  a  larger  percentage  of  the  higher  grades, 
confidence  in  Woodruff  seed  —  recognized  for  its 
breeding,  for  the  quality  assured  by  Woodruff  experience 
in  supervision  and  inspection.  Make  certain  your  1939  minimum 
requirements  are  protected  by  a  Future  Growing  Contract  with . . 

.  H.  WOODRtlFF. 

BniiicIms  and  Sbipplnt  Point*:  Sacromonio.  Cal.i  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.;  Millord,  ConN.i 
Ad«ma,6a.r  Toledo,  Oklo;  Merced**,  Ton.,  Ba*in,  Wvo.i  Beliro**,  L I.,  N.  V.,  and  otker*. 
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THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


For  Canning  Fanciest  Whole -kernel  Corn 

at  Lower  Cost 


JtiC  Husker  (Belt  or  motor-driven) 

Cutter-  -High-speed,  (Belt  or  motor-driven) 

,7ut--wiscoNSiN  Corn-Silker 

^^I<^~wiscoNSiN  Rod  Shaker  -  Rinser 
-WISCONSIN  Flotation  Washer 

Grinder  (Motor-driven) 

Trimmer  (Motor-driven) 

Accessory  Equipment 

Write  for  full  information  and  descriptive  literature  covering  Corn- 
Canning  Equipment,  and  the  Sufi  Method  of  Canning  Whole-kernel  Corn. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


PEAS 

BLYTHEVILLE,  ARK.,  April  23,  1938 — Alaskas :  Pack¬ 
ing  starts  first  week  in  May.  Indications  are  for  a 
normal  yield. 

Sweets:  Estimate  yield  of  50  per  cent.  Some  aphis 
in  sweets. 

BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL.,  April  18,  1938— Acreage  20  per 
cent  less.  Two  weeks  ahead  of  1937.  Prospects  very 
good. 

CLINTON,  ME.,  April  19,  1938 — Not  planting  any  this 
year. 

BERLIN,  MD.,  April  25, 1938 — Started  off  good.  Some 
advanced  fields  not  looking  so  good,  too  many  aphid 
to  make  one  feel  comfortable.  Need  rain  at  this  time. 

DENTON,  MD.,  April  25,  1938 — Looking  good.  Acre¬ 
age  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

WESTMINSTER,  MD.,  April  20,  1938 — Alaskas:  We 
are  finishing  our  seeding  this  week.  First  plantings 
are  up  and  looking  normal.  Have  plenty  of  moisture 
so  far. 

OWATONNA,  MINN.,  April  22,  1938 — ^We  are  just 
nicely  started  seeding,  with  things  going  along  as  usual. 
Our  first  plantings  went  in  April  14th,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  normal  for  this  part  of  the  country.  Our  acre¬ 
age  also  will  compare  with  last  year. 

HOLLEY,  N.  Y.,  April  27,  1938 — The  only  crop  that  is 
being  planted  at  this  time.  Seed  is  being  sown  under 
favorable  conditions. 

HOMER,  N.  Y.,  April  25, 1938 — Acreage  same  as  1937. 
Season  two  weeks  earlier;  first  planting  just  out  of 
ground. 

MIDDLEPORT,  N.  Y.,  April  19,  1938 — Nothing  planted 
yet.  Too  wet. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  April  26,  1938 — About  75  per  cent 
planted. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  April  26,  1938 — The  weather  seems 
normal  and  presume  plantings  are  proceeding  about  on 
time,  which  is  ahead  of  the  late  plantings  of  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  Plenty  of  subsoil  moisture  this 
year. 

ROME,  N.  Y.,  April  26,  1938 — Just  started  planting. 
Plenty  of  moisture,  ground  in  good  condition.  Weather 
good. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  April  23,  1938 — Seed  is  now  going  in 
the  ground  and  planting  conditions  are  normal  as  to 
soil,  time  of  year,  etc.  It  is  our  idea  that  there  will  be 
very  little  cut  in  acreage  in  our  State. 


BLOOMSBURG,  PA.,  April  23,  1938 — Sweets:  Earlies 
coming  up  and  looking  good.  Stand  better  than  last 
year.  Late  ones  not  all  planted  due  to  wet  weather. 
Expect  to  finish  next  week. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  April  23,  1938 — Early  plantings  just 
coming  through  the  ground  and  later  plantings  not 
yet  up.  Plenty  of  moisture  and  recent  warm  weather 
has  given  exceptional  germination  to  all  plantings. 
Acreage  in  Southern  Pennsylvania  is  about  80  per  cent 
of  1937,  and  while  it  is  too  early  to  determine  the  final 
outcome,  at  this  time  it  looks  as  though  Pennsylvania 
will  have  a  normal  crop. 

NEW  OXFORD,  PA.,  April  25,  1938 — Acreage  reduced 
20  per  cent.  Germination  and  condition  of  growing 
good. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  April  22,  1938 — This  year  we 
have  reduced  our  acreage  about  one-third.  Have  90 
per  cent  of  acreage  planted.  The  spring  weather  has 
been  colder  than  usual,  but  is  now  assuming  normal 
conditions.  Our  water  supply  will  be  ample  and  unless 
the  warm  winter  conditions  produce  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  pests,  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  normal  yield 
on  acreage  planted. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.,  April  27,  1938 — Acreage  about  15% 
below  normal.  Planting  about  one  half  finished.  Soil 
and  moisture  conditions  favorable  and  a  week  or  more 
ahead  of  last  year. 

BEANS 

BLYTHEVILLE,  ARK.,  April  23, 1938 — Green  and  Wax: 
Normal  acreage.  Plantings  will  be  completed  this 
week. 

Limas :  Planting  completed.  Soil  in  fine  condition. 

BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL.,  April  18,  1938 — Stringbeans: 
None  planted  as  yet.  Acreage  less  than  1937. 

CLINTON,  ME.,  April  19,  1938 — The  frost  is  not  all 
out  of  the  ground  yet  and  to  date  we  have  but  little 
acreage  even  contracted.  Planting  will  start  around 
May  25th. 

ROME,  N.  Y.,  April  26,  1938 — Will  be  planted  late  in 
May. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  April  23,  1938 — Will  not  be  planted 
for  about  two  weeks. 

NEW  OXFORD,  PA.,  April  25,  1938 — Plan  to  reduce 
acreage;  none  planted  to  date. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  April  22,  1938 — Snap:  Acreage 
same  as  last  year.  Will  plant  in  30  days. 


(Continued  on  page  £8) 
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Why  Canners  from  Coast  to  Coast 
PREFER  HANSEN  3  Quality  Graders 


The  nation’s  leading  canners  prefer  the  Hansen  3 
Quality  Grader  because  its  new  fundamental  principle 
of  triple  separation  provides  many  advantages  over 
other  and  old  methods.  These  advantages  include — 

Separating  green  peas  into  3  distinct 
classes  of  quality. 

Eliminating  overlapping  of  grades. 

Insuring  closer  color  likeness  due  to 
uniform  quality. 

Prevention  of  salty  peas  through  positive 
mechanical  discharge. 

Additional  features  are — stainless  steel  separating 
tank — units  easy  to  clean  without  use  of  special  tools 
— entire  machine  sanitary,  made  of  non-corrosive 
metals.  The  Hansen  Grader  can  also  be  made  for 
separating  into  2  distinct  qualities. 

Write  today  for  complete  information  on  this  Hansen 
Masterbuilt  3  Qualify  Grader— A  Cedarburg  Product. 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 


California  Representative: 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 

Intermonntain  Representative: 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  First  Security  Bank  Bids.,  Ogrden,  Utah 
1955  1st  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Washington 

Seaboard  Representative: 

Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Delaware 


iner 


Ft^D^Pi 


The  Feeder  That  Saves  Peas 

Improves  Quality — Decreases  Breakage 
Increases  the  Capacity  of  the  Viner 

IDbihiljidcA .  < 


#Can  be  installed 
on  any  viner.  Every- 
thins  needed  For  a 
complete  installa¬ 
tion  is  furnished. 


IJAMACHEK  Viner  Feeders  with  Distri- 
*  ■  butors  are  the  only  feeders  equipped 
with  a  distributor  that  separates  the  large 
forhsful  of  vines,  thus  feeding  the  viner 
more  uniformly.  Steady,  even  feeding  is 
essential  for  best  results  from  any  viner. 

This  steady,  even  feeding  is  very  important 
and  consequently  over  Three  Thousand 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  Dis¬ 
tributors  have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 


M 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

CHARLES  s.  JONES,  long  associated  with  the  business  pacific  AMERICAN  fisheries,  inc.,  the  world’s 


as  a  canned  foods  broker  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  who 
served  as  fifth  President  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association,  died  at  Peoria  on  April  22nd. 

• 

ALASKA  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.00  a 
share.  With  the  exception  of  1932  through  1934,  this 
is  the  lowest  dividend  rate  ever  declared  by  the  com¬ 
pany  in  its  forty-five  year  history. 

• 

IN  A  PLANT  BREEDING  LECTURE  before  a  group  of 
Montana  State  College  faculty  and  agricultural 
students  on  April  12th,  Dr.  M.  C.  Parker,  geneticist 
for  the  Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company  of  Bozeman, 
Montana,  discussed  the  various  grades  and  types  of 
canned  peas.  Canned  samples  were  cut  and  displayed 
with  grades  and  retail  prices  for  comparison.  The 
discussion  of  canned  peas  was  included  in  the  lecture 
in  view  of  the  efforts  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  to  popularize  canned  foods.  The  desire  was  ex¬ 
pressed,  by  those  in  attendance,  for  more  descriptive 
labels  which  would  allow  the  consumer  to  correctly 
evaluate  the  contents  of  a  can  before  purchase.  The 
consumer,  then,  would  learn  to  examine  the  label  and 
decide  what  can  size  and  grade  would  best  fit  the  par¬ 
ticular  use  for  which  the  product  was  desired. 

• 

A  GROUP  OF  INTERESTED  PARTIES  have  acquired  a 
building  at  Locust  Grove,  Oklahoma,  which  will  be 
operated  this  coming  season  as  a  cooperative  cannery. 

• 

THE  FOOD  BROKERAGE  BUSINESS  of  Jessup  &  Roberts, 
Inc.,  will  be  conducted,  after  May  2nd,  under  the  name 
of  Frank  W.  J.  Hill,  629  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

• 

NEW  SPEED  and  new  thoroughness  in  sterilizing  juice 
extractors,  peeling  tables,  can  washers,  mixers  and 
other  canning  machinery  and  equipment  are  announced 
as  now  possible  by  Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  in  a  newly 
issued  booklet  describing  its  recently  developed  and 
patented  material,  Oakite  Bactericide.  Providing  a 
more  active  form  of  available  chlorine,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  report  the  superior  sterilizing  qualities  of  this 
water  soluble  material  make  it  especially  helpful  in 
canneries  and  food  packing  plants  for  the  prevention 
of  bacterial  contamination  of  food  products.  Said  to 
be  safe  to  all  metallic  and  glasslined  surfaces,  the 
material  does  not  leave  any  sediment  or  residues.  For 
general  disinfecting  and  deodorizing  of  shelves,  walls 
and  food  storage  rooms,  it  is  used  as  a  spray  at  one 
to  two  week  intervals.  Available  on  request,  the  book¬ 
let  will  be  gladly  mailed  to  anyone  who  desires  a  copy. 
Write  to  Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  22  Thames  Street, 
New  York  City. 


largest  packer  of  salmon,  reports  net  profits  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  February  28th  of  $766,928,  after  all 
charges,  compared  with  $703,273  for  the  previous  year. 
Sales  of  salmon  for  the  year  aggregated  $7,128,947, 
against  $7,197,861  in  the  preceding  year.  Frank  L. 
Taylor,  chairman  of  the  board,  attributes  much  of  this 
showing  to  improvements  which  enabled  the  company 
to  pack  most  economically  the  maximum  amount  of 
salmon  made  available  through  the  acquisition  of  the 
properties  acquired  from  the  Booth  interests  in  1935. 
Plants  have  been  combined,  greatly  lessening  overhead. 

• 

AT  THE  MEETING  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  on  April  22nd,  Owen  D. 
Young  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
Gerard  Swope  president  of  the  company.  All  other 
officers  of  the  company  were  also  re-elected. 

THE  OZARK  CANNING  COMPANY,  operated  by  C.  R. 
Lloyd  at  Ozark,  Arkansas,  has  recently  added  pickles 
to  the  line  packed  at  that  plant,  establishing  the  only 
pickle  processing  plant  in  the  State.  Plans  call  for 
the  changing  of  the  company  name  to  Ozark  Pickle  and 
Canning  Company.  The  plant  is  in  operation  each  day 
and  already  a  good  demand  has  been  established  for 
pickles  packed  by  the  company. 

TEXAS  SEA  FOODS,  INC.,  Houston,  Texas,  has  changed 
its  name  to  Freezerved  Foods,  Inc. 

AT  A  MEETING  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  April  21st,  Lon  P. 
Flanigan,  Geneva,  New  York,  was  elected  President, 
succeeding  Martin  Meeter  of  Lansing,  Illinois.  Roy 
Irons  was  re-elected  Secretary-Treasurer. 


SOUTHWEST  CANNING  AND  PACKING  COMPANY  has 
been  incorporated  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  James  0.  Harris,  James  and 
Sydney  Koopel. 

AS  A  RESULT  of  a  reduction  in  cotton  acreage,  farmers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ozark,  Arkansas,  are  showing  more 
interest  in  growing  tomatoes,  green  beans  and  other 
canning  crops,  than  ever  before,  it  is  reported. 


A  NEW  BULLETIN,  well  illustrated  and  fully  describ¬ 
ing  the  applications  of  factory  lift  trucks,  has  been 
published  by  Elwell-Parker  Electric  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 
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INVESTIGATE 
STERILIZED  SPICES 

ALL  SPICE  CONTAINS  MOLD  AND  BACTERIA 
AND  MAY  BE  THE  SOURCE  OF  YOUR  TROUBLE 

The  Griffith  Laboratories  are  the  first  to  produce 
Sterilized  Spices  which  sive  to  your  products  stabil¬ 
ity  and  longer  \\\z,  improved  taste  and  flavor,  eli¬ 
minating  molds  and  bacteria  that  are  so  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  food  spoilage. 

Griffith's  STERILIZED  SPICES,  covered  by  patents, 
are  available  either  individually  or  in  mixtures  for 
any  seasoning  purpose  or  we  will  sterilize  your  own 
private  formulas  if  you  desire. 

There  is  only  slight  increase  in  cost. 

Write  today  to 

THE  GRIFFITH  LABORATORIES 

1415  W.  37th  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
TORONTO,  ONT.  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


ROD 
SPLIT 

and 

SKIN 

REMOVER  and  WASHER 

for  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  iwasher"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course, 
more  salable.  Strong  parallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on 
peas,  stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 

A»k  for  DetaiU. 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 

*‘The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


0  B  I  N  S 


DESIGNED  TO  SAVE  TIME 
AND  GIVE  ADDED  CLEANLINESS 


Gives  uniform  blanch  for  varying  conditions  of 
stock.  Close  fitting  drum.  Effective  for  blanching 
small  vegetables  .  .  .  No  Bruising.  All  steel  and 
welded  construction.  Made  in  any  size  and  with 
pulley  or  motor  drive  as  desired. 

Write  For  details  and  For  seneral  catalog  No.  600,  describing 
the  entire  Robins  line  oF  canning  equipment. 


CONTINUOUS 

BLANCHER 


A  K  R<>BINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc 

(Manufacturers  of,^Canning  Equipment) 


Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S.  k 


"PLANTERS" 

SUPERIOR 

TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

SET  THE  PACE  IN  EVERY  FIELD 

47  years  of  Superior  Quality  has  made  us  the 

Largest  Package  Manufacturers  in  the  U.  S. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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Quality  and  Nothing  But  Quality 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


you  will  always  find  this  publication,  and  all  who 
have  the  best  interests  of  the  canner  at  heart, 
plugging  for  and  urging  better  quality  in  the  can. 
The  same  old  story  probably  gets  so  outworn  and 
threadbare  you’d  almost  think  writers  and  lecturers 
would  cease  harping  on  it.  Still,  it’s  in  our  blood  and 
must  come  out.  Certainly  no  better  time  for  an  article 
on  packing  the  best  you  know  how  could  be  picked 
than  the  present  when  spring  packs  will  start  any  day. 

You  fellows  who  have  grown  grey  in  the  game  ought 
to  know  better  than  you  give  evidence  of  knowing,  just 
what  can  be  done  by  selecting  a  quality  grade  and  then 
maintaining  it.  It  was  years  ago  when  a  friend,  dwell¬ 
ing  with  force  on  plans  for  the  merchandising  of  a 
labeled  line  that  has  since  become  a  household  word 
all  over  the  world,  said,  “We’ll  pack  so  and  so  quality, 
we’ll  keep  the  pack  uniform  from  year  to  year  and 
we’ll  make  a  million  dollars  a  year  doing  it !”  He  didn’t 
miss  the  mark  by  far.  Millions  have  been  made  since 
that  time  on  a  sales  and  production  program  aimed  at 
making  the  housewife  conscious  every  day  of  the 
quality  under  that  label.  The  start  toward  domination 
in  the  field  was  not  especially  expensive,  the  whole  plan 
was  based  on  quality  decided  upon  at  first,  and  ever 
after  rigidly  maintained. 

Only  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  The  Minnesota 
Valley  Canneries  decided  on  packing  Green  Giant  Peas 
and  Del  Maize  Niblets.  They  did  not  aim  to  set  the 
world  on  fire  at  first  with  their  advertising  campaigns. 
They  were  content  to  produce  a  product  that  would 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  consumer.  They  did  just  this, 
then  went  ahead  and  built  up  their  advertising 
schedules  to  a  point  where  they  lead  the  pack  today. 
Of  course,  other  factors  enter  into  the  picture:  far 
sighted  leadership,  good  selling,  splendid  labels  but 
with  all  these  taken  into  consideration,  quality  has 
always  been  the  first  thought  in  the  minds  of  all  those 
leading  in  the  merchandising  of  canned  foods  today. 

Go  with  me  as  I  enter  one  retail  store  after  another 
every  day  and  note  the  position  of  canned  foods,  and 
you  will  find  that  quality  products  are  those  receiving 
first  consideration ;  that  profits  by  the  retail  distributor 
are  planned  and  secured  from  the  sale  of  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  in  cans.  Peas,  corn  and  tomatoes  at  four  cans 
for  25c  are  all  right  for  a  leader,  but  retail  dealer  and 
canner  alike  make  little  money  while  selling  them.  The 
profit  in  the  sale  of  canned  foods  by  loss  leader  mer¬ 
chandisers  is  made  after  folks  are  attracted  to  their 
places  of  business  by  the  loss  leaders  and  quality 
canned  foods  are  sold  to  them  at  a  profit. 

Do  not  laugh  at  the  admonition  of  our  editor  that 
you  had  better  go  slow  in  production  this  fall  and  sum¬ 


mer.  And  that  you  should  pack  a  quality  output  this 
season.  Frozen  foods  may  be  introduced  too  quickly  in 
many  markets  but  while  they  are  being  introduced, 
while  their  use  is  a  novelty  on  many  tables,  your  packs 
are  not  going  into  consumption  as  rapidly  as  usual. 
The  leader  among  distributors  of  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables  believes  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  boxes 
can,  within  a  period  of  a  year,  be  profitably  placed  in 
a  market  of  from  nine  hundred  to  a  thousand  food  out¬ 
lets.  Approximate  population  350,000.  Retail  dealers 
in  that  market  feel  they  ought  to  average  sales  of  five 
dollars  a  day  at  a  minimum  in  order  to  make  any 
money.  Sales  of  six  hundred  dollars  a  day  of  frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables  will  cut  into  the  final  distribu¬ 
tion  of  canned  foods.  Remember  that  the  selected 
stores  selling  this  frozen  food  will  not  be  as  a  rule,  the 
stores  attracting  customers  by  means  of  cut  prices  on 
standard  packs  of  canned  good  things.  They  will  be  the 
type  of  stores  you  must  hold  in  order  to  make  any 
money  from  your  packs.  Cheaply  packed  canned  foods 
this  summer  will  be  sold  by  the  cut  rates,  not  by  the 
stores  stocking  frozen  foods. 

This  department  has  stressed  before,  and  we  repeat 
the  admonition,  that  frozen  foods  are  sold  on  a  con¬ 
trolled  re-sale  basis,  that  a  profit  must  be  made  by 
the  retailer  on  the  operation.  You  will  do  well  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  canned  foods  on  which  your  dealers  can  make 
a  profit  as  well  as  on  these  newcomers  in  the  field. 

Remember  too,  when  planning  your  production 
schedules  this  summer,  that  good  selling  has  had  a 
lot  to  do  in  putting  over  quality  merchandise.  Only 
the  other  day  I  saw  a  line  of  nationally  advertised 
fruits  being  closed  out  of  a  dealer’s  stock,  because  he 
felt  another  line  under  private  label  answered  better 
his  purposes  in  his  attempts  to  make  a  profit.  It  prob¬ 
ably  did  grade  a  little  higher  in  quality  than  the  one 
he  was  selling  at  cost  in  order  to  dispose  of  it  quickly, 
but  the  difference  in  quality  between  it  and  the  private 
label  line  has  been  stressed  over  and  over  again  by 
good  salesmen  always  on  the  job.  If  your  line  is  one 
that  has  to  stand  on  its  own  merits  without  benefit  of 
much  retail  sales  work,  by  all  means  put  more  quality 
into  it  this  fall  than  you  have  ever  put  into  it  before. 
You  can  do  it  as  long  as  you  stay  close  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  line  and  harvest  your  crops  for  canning  as  fancy 
when  they  should  be  harvested. 

Most  of  you  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
sell  all  you  pack  under  your  factory  label.  When  the 
private  label  buyer  offers  you  a  cushion  for  your  pack, 
you  can’t  be  blamed  for  accepting  it  on  reasonable 
terms.  Maybe  you  are  even  optimistic  enough  to  hope 
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you  can  take  some  of  the  profits  from  such  sales  and 
start  building  consumer  demand  for  your  own  labels. 
This  can  be  done  but  not  unless  you  are  careful  not  to 
ship  from  your  plant  under  buyers’  labels,  quality  equal 
to  that  you  will  offer  under  yours.  Certainly  you  must 
make  a  good  delivery  according  to  sample,  but  if  you 
must  overstep  yourself  in  supplying  the  finest  from 
your  pack,  be  certain  the  shipment  is  not  intended  for 
markets  where  you  will  attempt  to  build  business  on 
your  own  labels.  Next  year  you  may  not  be  the  fortu¬ 
nate  seller.  Tear  down  what  reputation  you  may  have 
acquired  for  quality  production  of  goods  under  your 
labels  by  selling  the  peak  of  your  quality  production 
under  buyers’  labels  and  you  only  make  harder  the 
job  you  will  have  in  finally  persuading  the  housewives 
in  your  markets  that  your  pack  under  your  own  labels 
is  the  last  word  in  quality.  And  that  is  what  you  must 
have  from  now  on  if  you  are  to  stay  profitably  in  the 
canning  business. 

Suppose  you  do  execute  a  right  about  face  on  this 
quality  question  and  prepare  to  market  better  quality 
than  you  have  ever  marketed  before.  Are  you  going  to 
keep  your  intentions  a  secret  until  the  pack  is  over 
and  you  have  samples  to  cut  and  distribute?  You’d 
better  not !  In  the  first  place,  your  declaration  of  inten¬ 
tion  to  all  your  brokers  now  will  help  to  keep  you  on 
the  quality  bandwagon,  next  summer  and  fall,  when 
you  are  being  beset  by  all  the  insect  pests  and  weather 
conditions  that  have  so  much  to  do  with  your  turning 
out  a  better  than  usual  quality  production.  If  you  are 
committed  to  a  definite  program  of  improving  your 
quality,  you’ll  stick  to  it  much  more  closely  than  if  you 
start  packing  with  the  hopes  that  everything  will  come 
out  all  right,  and  that  you  will  have  a  lot  more  than 
usual  of  extra  standards  and  choice,  not  to  say  fancy 
grades. 

Go  down  the  line  now  to  your  brokers  and  let  them 
know  what  to  expect.  Tell  them  you  are  going  to  have 
quality  goods  for  them  to  sell  in  the  fall ;  ask  them  to 
your  plants  while  you  are  packing,  convince  them  you 
mean  what  you  say  and  insist  on  their  asking  a  fair 
price  for  your  goods.  I  know  it  won’t  be  easy  if  you 
have  been  shooting  for  some  of  the  volume  business 
in  the  past,  but  let  some  other  fellow  worry  about  that. 
If  you  have  to  carry  over  some  of  your  pack,  you  can 
best  afford  to  carry  the  better  grades. 

Don’t  think  the  editor  of  this  magazine,  and  the 
writer,  are  a  little  “teeched”  about  this  question  of 
l)etter  quality.  Go  to  your  banker.  He  has  probably 
had  some  of  the  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  we  have 
been  writing  about  and  you  have  been  hearing  about 
for  several  years.  He  has  his  own  ideas  about  them 
and  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  what  he  thinks  you  ought  to 
do  about  packing  better  quality  in  1938.  If  he  has  had 
any  amount  of  experience  in  financing  canners  year 
after  year,  he’ll  tell  you  which  he  would  recommend  you 
put  up.  Ninety-nine  chances  out  of  a  hundred,  he’ll 
tell  you  to  pack  the  best  goods  you  can  produce  in  your 
plants.  Then,  if  you  are  not  convinced,  ask  any  fair- 
minded  broker  what  you  ought  to  do  and  then  act  on 
their  good  judgment.  Quality  packs  of  canned  foods 
are  demanded  in  1938.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  in¬ 
crease  as  you  pack  them ! 


on  a  piece  of  canning  equipment  or  a  machine  is  a  guaran¬ 
tee  that  quality  is  of  the  highest — and  that  it,  in  turn,  will 
produce  highest  quality  for  the  canner  employing  it. 

PULPER  AND  FINISHER 


Sprague-Sells 
Super  Pulper! 

Pulps  by  both  pressure 
and  centrifugal  force. 
Increases  jneld,  gives 
better  quality.  Capa¬ 
city  almost  unlimited. 


Sprague-Sells 
Super  Finisher 

Has  enormous  capaci¬ 
ty;  gives  extra  smooth 
results,  resulting  in 
highest  prices  for  your 
products. 


Two  real  profit  winners!  All  waste  is  eliminated — they 
utilize  the  last  otmce  of  usable  material  fed  to  them. 


These  modem  quality  machines  increase  the  yield  from  5% 
to  9%.  All  machines  quickly  convertible  for  either  pulp¬ 
ing  or  finishing — in  but  a  few  minutes. 

Mail  coupon  for  complete  information  on  these  machines. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

mm 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Super  Pulper  and  Super  Finisher. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 
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Effect  of  Date  of  Planting  on  Tomato 

Yields  and  Quality 

by  H.  C.  Slier 

University  oF  Maryland 


This  report  is  a  brief  summary  of  part  of  the  data 
secured  during  the  summer  of  1937  from  an  ex¬ 
periment  dealing  with  the  influence  of  time  of 
planting  on  the  growth  and  defoliation  of  tomato  plants 
and  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  fruit  produced.  Since 
the  results  are  for  only  one  season,  this  report  is  of  a 
preliminary  nature.  The  experiment  is  to  be  continued 
over  a  period  of  years  and  other  reports  will  be  given 
from  time  to  time  as  the  investigation  progresses. 

EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS— Plants  of  the  Mar- 
globe  variety  were  planted  in  the  field  on  (1)  May  8, 
(2)  May  21,  (3)  June  7,  (4)  June  20,  (5)  July  15.  At 
the  time  of  setting  in  the  field,  the  plants  in  each  plant¬ 
ing  were  the  same  age  and  very  near  the  same  size  and 
stage  of  development.  Six  single  row  plots  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  planting  and  the  plants  were  placed  four 
feet  apart  in  rows  that  were  six  feet  apart. 

The  soil  in  the  field  plots  was  of  two  types:  (1)  a 
Sassafras  fine  sandy  loam,  and  (2)  an  Ochlockonee  silt 
loam.  The  plots  of  each  date  of  planting  were  equally 
divided  among  the  two  soil  types,  three  plots  being  on 
each  type. 

The  plants  were  dusted  twice  during  the  season  with 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  arsenate  of  lead  (in  the  pro¬ 
portion  1:1)  to  control  the  tomato  worm.  This  was 
the  only  measure  provided  for  the  control  of  diseases 
or  insects  during  the  entire  season. 

RESULTS  —  Fruit  Production  and  Quality:  In 
Table  1  is  presented  the  total  yield,  in  tons  per  acre, 
from  the  various  plantings.  A  difference  of  1.27  tons 
is  necessary  between  the  yields  in  order  for  them  to  be 
significantly  different.  On  this  basis  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  yields  of  the  first  two  plantings  (May 
8  and  May  21),  but  both  outyielded  any  other  planting. 
The  third  planting  was  intermediate  while  the  fourth 
and  fifth  plantings  did  not  significantly  differ  in  yield, 
but  both  were  significantly  lower  than  any  other  plant¬ 
ing.  Plants  in  the  second  planting  (May  21)  produced 
the  first  ripe  fruits  in  fewer  days  from  field  planting 
than  did  plants  in  the  first  planting,  but  not  any  sooner 
than  plants  in  the  other  plantings.  The  shortest  period 
between  field  planting  and  the  first  harvest  of  ripe 
fruit  was  found  in  the  fifth  planting,  i.  e.,  57  days. 
It  required  practically  the  same  length  of  time  after 
planting  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  plantings  to 
produce  ripe  fruit.  The  average  of  fruits  from  the 
different  plantings  differed  very  little.  Although  the 
average  size  of  fruits  was  slightly  larger  in  the  second 


planting  than  that  of  fruits  from  the  other  plantings, 
the  difference  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  considered 
real. 

Quality  of  fruit  as  measured  by  the  per  cent  of 
No.  1  fruit,  showed  a  tendency  to  become  higher  as 
the  date  of  planting  became  later.  This  trend  is  shown 
in  the  fourth  column  of  Table  1.  The  abnormally  low 
per  cent  of  No.  1  fruits  in  all  of  the  plantings  is  the 
result  of  very  heavy  rains  in  the  latter  part  of  August. 
The  lowest  per  cent  of  No.  1  fruits  was  produced  by 
the  first  planting.  An  important  factor  in  reducing 
the  quality  of  the  fruits  in  this  planting  was  the  degree 
of  severity  of  cracking.  Data  on  this  phase  of  the 
study  will  be  presented  in  a  later  report. 


TABLE  1.— YIELD  AND  QUALITY  OF  FRUIT  FROM  THE  DIFFERENT 
PLANTING  DATES 


Date  of 

Planting 

Date  of 

1st  Harvest 

Average  Wt. 
Per 

Fruit  (lbs.) 

Average  % 
No.  1  Fruits 

Total  Yield 
Tons  per  Acre 

1. 

May  8 

July  31 

.28 

51 

5.72 

2. 

May  21 

July  31 

.30 

58 

6.36 

3. 

June  7 

August  20 

.26 

70 

3.44 

4. 

June  20 

September  1 

.26 

68 

1.97 

6. 

July  15 

September  10 

.28 

76 

1.01 

Factors  which  indirectly  influence  the  yield  of  fruit 
of  tomato  plants  include  defoliation  of  the  plants,  per 
cent  of  blossoms  developing  fruits,  and  the  number  of 
clusters  developing  per  plant.  A  brief  discussion  of 
these  factors  as  affected  by  date  of  planting  follows. 

DEFOLIATION — On  the  basis  of  decrease  in  dry 
weight  of  leaves,  defoliation  was  more  rapid  in  the  first 
planting  than  in  the  second.  However,  when  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  leaves  per  plant  is  compared  for  three 
different  dates  during  the  season,  it  is  evident  that  the 
greatest  decrease  in  number  of  leaves  occurred  on 
plants  in  the  second  planting.  The  reason  for  the 
decrease  in  dry  weight  of  leaves  not  being  greatest  also 
in  this  planting  is  that  the  leaves  remaining  on  the 
plants  were,  on  the  average,  larger  than  those  on  plants 
in  the  first  planting.  Therefore,  even  though  the  num¬ 
ber  of  leaves  per  plant  at  the  end  of  the  season  was 
considerably  less  in  the  second  planting,  the  actual  leaf 
area  available  for  food  manufacture  was  much  greater 
when  compared  to  the  first  planting.  Plants  in  all 
plantings  began  to  lose  their  leaves  after  65  to  80  days 
from  field  planting.  The  corresponding  plant  age  in 
days  from  seeding  would  be  105  to  120  days.  The  per 
cent  of  dead  leaves  still  attached  to  the  plants  at  the 
end  of  the  season  (Oct.  2)  was  found  to  be  highest  on 
plants  of  the  second  planting  where  50  per  cent  of  the 
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attached  leaves  were  partially  or  entirely  dead.  On 
plants  in  the  first  and  third  plantings  45  per  cent  of 
the  attached  leaves  were  dead.  The  data  concerning 
defoliation  are  presented  in  the  first  four  columns  of 
Table  2. 

Number  of  Clusters  per  Plant  and  Blossom  Set:  The 
average  number  of  clusters  per  plant  at  the  end  of  the 
season  was  highest  in  the  second  planting  with  49 
followed  by  the  first  and  fourth  plantings  which  formed 
44  and  43  respectively,  per  plant.  Plants  in  the  third 
planting  developed  an  average  of  39  clusters  per  plant 
and  those  in  the  fifth  planting  only  24.  The  average 
number  of  blossoms  per  cluster  did  not  vary  appreci¬ 
ably  in  the  different  plantings,  but  was  found  to  be 
fairly  close  to  five  blossoms  per  cluster  in  all  five  plant¬ 
ings.  The  percentage  of  blossoms  that  developed  ma¬ 
ture  fruit  was  highest  in  the  first  planting  and  pro¬ 
gressively  decreased  as  the  planting  date  became  later. 
These  data  are  presented  in  Table  2  together  with  the 
average  number  of  days  from  blossoming  to  the  pink 
stage  of  fruit  ripening  in  each  planting.  It  took  six 
weeks  (42  days)  after  blossoms  opened  to  develop 
“pink”  fruits  in  all  plantings  except  the  third,  where 
the  same  stage  of  ripening  occurred  in  only  32  days, 
a  fact  which  is  explained  by  the  high  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  prevailing  during  the  time  of  development  (July 
10  to  Aug.  15)  of  these  fruits  in  the  third  planting. 

TABLE  2.— FLOWERING  AND  FRUITING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PLANTS 
FOR  EACH  DATE  OF  PLANTING 


Aver.  No.  Leaves  per  Plant : 


Date  of 
Planting 

C4 

Cl 

8/26  ! 

M 

O 

%  Dead 
Leaves  on 
Plant  10/2 

Av.  No. 
Clusters 
per  Plant 

%  Blossoms 
Setting 
Mature  Fruit 

Days  from 
Blossoming 
to  Pink  Fruit 

1.  May  8 

129 

197 

195 

45. 

44 

49 

42 

2.  May  21 

133 

203 

168 

50. 

49 

45 

41 

3.  June  7 

65 

182 

174 

45. 

39 

42 

32 

4.  June  20 

18 

154 

193 

27. 

43 

40 

42 

5.  July  15 

8 

77 

186 

14. 

24 

* 

* 

*This  planting  was  so  late  that  sufficient  data  were  not  secured  to  give  an 
accurate  value  for  these  items. 


SUMMARY 

Tomato  plants  that  were  planted  in  the  field  on  May 
8  and  May  15  produced  a  higher  yield  of  fruit  than 
plants  which  were  planted  June  7,  June  21  and  July  15. 

There  was  not  a  significant  difference  in  yield  from 
the  first  two  plantings,  but  the  planting  on  May  21 
(second  planting)  produced  plants  with  larger  leaves, 
a  greater  number  of  clusters,  and  a  higher  percentage 
of  No.  1  fruits. 

Defoliation  began  in  65  to  80  days  after  field  setting 
in  all  plantings,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the 
apparent  degree  of  defoliation  (as  measured  by  de¬ 
crease  in  dry  weight  of  leaves)  was  greatest  on  the 
earlier  plantings. 

The  percentage  of  blossoms  developing  mature  fruits 
varied  from  40  per  cent  in  the  fourth  planting  to  49 
per  cent  in  the  first  planting,  tending  to  be  higher  in 
the  earlier  plantings.  The  number  of  days  required 
after  blossoming  to  develop  fruits  in  the  pink  stage  of 
ripening  was  41-42  in  all  except  the  third  planting 
which  required  only  32  days  because  of  high  tempera¬ 
tures  during  fruit  development. 


EARLY  PERFECTAH 

SECOND  EARLY  PERFECTION  TYPE 
l(X)%  /SeaiaiaAttaTuMOiumtllilt 

SEASON- 

67  dai/5  to  canninq. 

VINE: 

26  inches,  sturdi/,  dark  green, 
similar  to  Perfection. 

PODS: 

31  inches,  medium  green, 
straight,  blunt  easHg  med,  doubles. 

SEED: 

Crinkled,  green  slight!/  smaller 
than  Perfection 

ADAPTABILITY: 

It  fills  the  gapm  the  canning 
season  between  fflordelah  and 
Perfection.  Produces  on  poor 
light  soils  and  drouth  condi¬ 
tions  better  than  Perfection  d 
equat  to  it  under  favorabte  con¬ 
ditions.  fquot  in  quaiitg  to  the 
best  Perfection. 


A  PROVEN  VARIETY 
USED  SINCE 
1933 


WASHBURN-WILSON 
SEED  COMPANY 

Moscow  •  Idaho 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


CHAIN  EARNINGS  OUTLOOK 

HE  outlook  for  grocery  chain  stores  during  1938 
suggests  that  net  income  may  equal  or  perhaps 
slightly  exceed  last  year’s  results,  despite  poor 
general  business  conditions  prevailing  at  the  present 
time,  according  to  Poor’s  Industry  and  Investment 
Surveys.  So  far  this  year,  dollar  sales  have  run  only 
one  or  two  per  cent  below  like  1937  gross.  And  most, 
if  not  all,  of  this  decline  appears  due  to  lower  retail 
prices.  Thus,  tonnage  sales  are  apparently  being 
maintained  at  the  comparable  1937  levels. 

“Profit  margins  have  improved  considerably  in  the 
past  four  months  or  so  as  a  result  of  the  drastic  de¬ 
cline  recorded  by  wholesale  prices,’’  continues  the 
analysis.  “Although  some  stiffening  has  taken  place 
in  recent  weeks,  a  favorable  relationship  still  exists 
between  wholesale  and  retail  prices.  Barring  an  un¬ 
expected  reversal  of  this  situation,  grocery  chain  net 
for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  should  be  up 
considerably  from  June-December,  1937  results. 

“The  proposed  Federal  anti-chain  tax,  aimed  at 
elimination  of  interstate  chain  merchandising  (intro¬ 
duced  to  the  House  by  Representative  Wright  Patman 
of  Texas  on  February  14)  appears  to  have  very  little 
chance  of  becoming  law  during  the  current  session. 
While  Patman  claims  considerable  backing  for  his 
measure,  it  is  doubtful  that  significant  sponsorship 
could  be  mustered,  should  the  bill  actually  get  so  far 
as  the  floor  of  the  House.  Congress,  at  present,  seems 
more  willing  to  cooperate  with  business  than  to  saddle 
it  with  further  restrictive  legislation.  The  very  fact 
that  the  proposed  bill  is  so  drastic  virtually  assures  its 
defeat.’’ 

OTHER  R.-P.  CASES 

AN  early  decision  by  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  New  York  on  the  appeal  of  the  Biddle 
/  \  Purchasing  Company  and  other  defendants  in 

the  complaint  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
alledged  violations  of  the  brokerage  provisions  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  is  looked  for.  A  similar  appeal 
by  A.  &L  P.  before  a  Federal  court  in  Philadelphia,  is 
expected  to  be  argued  early  Fall. 

Trade  speculation  regarding  the  attitude  which  the 
New  York  court  may  take  in  the  Biddle  case  is  rife. 
Interested  parties  claim  to  see  much  significance  in 
the  question  by  the  justices  during  the  course  of  the 
oral  arguments  on  the  extent  of  services  which  Biddle 
may  be  rendering  to  canners  and  food  products 
manufacturers. 


The  Biddle  case  presents  a  fair  test  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  brokerage  clause  in  the  statute,  and  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  one  which  will  establish  a  precedent 
for  Robinson-Patman  enforcement  through  a  ruling  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  question  of  constitutionality  plays  its  part  in 
these  proceedings,  as  does  the  intent  and  scope  of  the 
anti-discrimination  statute.  While  the  ultimate  out¬ 
come  of  this  case  is  bound  to  be  disappointing  to  one 
segment  of  the  food  trade  or  the  other,  an  early  de¬ 
cision  should  be  welcomed  by  the  entire  industry.  The 
entire  question  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  has  had 
'the  trade  in  a  dither  since  the  enactment  of  this 
measure,  and  has  led  to  no  little  uncertainty  in  the 
minds  of  buyers  and  sellers  alike  as  to  equitable  trading 
practices  and  competitive  issues.  The  fact  that  com¬ 
petent  counsel  have  differed  sharply  in  their  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  limitations  of  this  statute  has  tended  to 
add  to  the  confusion. 

The  Biddle  case,  therefore,  seems  destined  to  go  to 
the  highest  court,  whether  or  not  the  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion’s  interpretation  of  the  law  is  sustained  in  present 
litigation.  With  the  apparent  speeding  up  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  enforcement,  many  in  the  trade  believe,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  a  final  adjudication  of  this 
anti-discrimination  law  by  the  high  court  by  the  early 
part  of  1939. 

F.  T.  C.  CITES  CANNER 

OBINSON-PATMAN  ACT  enforcement  activities 
swung  directly  into  the  canning  industry  this  week 
with  the  action  of  the  Federal  Trade  (Commission 
in  issuing  a  complaint  against  Curtice  Bros.  Co.  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  alleged  violation  of  the  anti- 
discrimination  act  in  its  sales  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  Curtice  company  operates  canneries 
at  Rochester,  Bergen,  Mt.  Morris,  and  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

The  company  is  charged  in  the  complaint  with  dis¬ 
criminating  in  discount  allowances  between  certain 
purchasers  buying  its  products  of  like  grades  and 
qualities,  resulting  in  lower  prices  than  those  granted 
other  buyers  competitively  engaged  in  re-selling  the 
respondent  company’s  products. 

The  company’s  action  in  selling  its  products  under 
three  different  price  lists,  designated  by  the  letters 
“R”,  “A”  and  “S’’,  the  complaint  alleges,  unlawfully 
discriminates  in  price  by  pursuing  the  following  policy : 

In  order  to  purchase  the  respondent  company’s  prod¬ 
ucts  at  prices  under  the  “S”  classification,  customers 
must  place  a  minimum  order  for  1,000  cases  for  ship- 
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ment  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  250  cases.  To 
obtain  prices  under  the  “A”  classification,  customers 
must  order  a  minimum  of  300  cases  for  shipment  in 
lots  of  at  least  50  cases.  All  other  customers  purchase 
under  the  “R”  classification. 

According  to  the  Trade  Commission’s  complaint,  the 
1  prices  under  the  “A”  classification  are  lower  by  from 
^  2.5  to  8.3  per  cent  than  the  prices  under  the  “R” 

I  classification,  and  the  prices  under  the  “S”  classifica¬ 
tion  are  from  5.1  to  16.6  per  cent  lower  than  those 
under  the  “R”  classification.  These  differentials  in 
prices,  it  is  alleged,  are  not  constant  and  not  only  vary 

(between  different  commodities,  but  also  as  between 
different  sizes  of  the  same  commodity. 

1  The  respondent  company  alledgedly  does  not  make 

$  known  to  all  of  its  customers  that  it  sells  its  products 
-  at  prices  set  forth  in  the  various  classifications,  and  as 
a  result  many  customers  buy  either  under  the  “A”  or 
“R”  classifications  when,  if  they  had  knowledge  of  the 
other  or  more  favorable  prices,  they  would  have  pur¬ 
chased  sufficient  quantities  to  entitle  them  to  such 
favorable  prices,  the  Commission  contends. 


‘FROZEN  PACK”  WILL  BE  DEMONSTRATED 
AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  FAIR 

UICK-FREEZING  methods,  which  are  proving 
a  boon  to  western  fruit  and  vegetable  methods 
will  be  demonstrated  to  millions  of  visitors  in 
the  Hall  of  Foods  and  Agriculture  at  the  1939  Golden 
Gate  International  Exposition  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Evidence  of  the  growing  interest  in  quick-freezing 
in  a  state  which  ships  approximately  150,000  carloads 
of  fruit  a  year  was  shown  at  a  recent  “frozen  pack” 
exhibit  and  technical  conference  luncheon,  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  luncheon  was  sponsored  by  the  Pacific  States 
Cold  Storage  Warehousemen’s  Association  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Chapter  of  the  National  Asociation  of  Prac¬ 
ticing  Refrigerating  Engineers  and  will  be  under  the 
actual  direction  of  the  fruit  products  division.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Laboratory  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Chemistry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  “frozen  pack”  luncheon  featured  food  items 
which  have  been  preserved  by  freezing  storage,  and 
was  intended  to  serve  as  a  first-hand  demonstration  of 


the  efficacy  of  the  frozen  pack  method.  The  exhibit 
carried  out  this  graphic  demonstration  through  a  dis¬ 
play  of  foodstuffs  kept  tree  and  garden  fresh  through 
the  method.  In  the  exhibit  was  included  samples 
packed  by  leading  California  packers. 

Those  quick  freezing  methods  will  be  publicly  shown 
for  the  first  time  at  the  $50,000,000  Pageant  of  the 
Pacific.  The  foodstuffs  are  preserved  by  freezing  at 
temperatures  varying  from  zero  to  40  degrees  below 
Fahrenheit,  followed  by  storage  at  freezing  tempera¬ 
tures.  All  animal  products,  and  some  vegetables  are 
improved  by  freezing  at  temperatures  below  zero,  but 
fruits  may  be  frozen  adequately  at  about  zero.  In  each 
instance  the  temperature  used  is  determined  by  the 
equipment,  the  nature  of  the  process  and  the  character 
of  the  product ;  but  it  is  all  conducted  according  to  care¬ 
fully  controlled  procedures  based  on  long  periods  of 
experimentation. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

May  3 — New  York  City,  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
9:00  A.  M. 

May  3 — New  York  City,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  1:00  P.  M. 

May  3 — New  York  City,  Camping  Association  of  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  3:30  P.  M. 

May  4 — Washington,  N.  J.,  Washington  High  School, 

11:00  A.  M. 

May  5 — Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Rotary  Club,  noon. 

May  6 — Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  New  York  State  Dietetic  Assn., 
10:00  A.  M. 

May  10 — Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Rotary  Club,  noon. 

May  11 — South  Bend,  Ind.,  Rotary  Club,  noon. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  CONSERVING  COMPANY,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  California,  for  78  years  engaged  in  the  food 
packing  business  here,  has  announced  the  election  of 
a  new  board  of  directors.  The  men  elected  are  E.  S. 
Wangenheim,  Chairman;  M.  E.  Wangenheim,  Presi¬ 
dent;  N.  W.  Stern,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer; 
E.  P.  Gesellchen,  Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Sales 
and  Advertising;  C.  F.  Roberts,  Vice-President  in 
Charge  of  Production,  and  R.  S.  Goldman,  Secretary. 
The  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  a  newly 
created  one. 

• 

PREMIER  MILL  CORPORATION,  Geneva,  New  York,  have 
published  a  descriptive  catalog  concerning  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  mayonnaise,  which  may  be  had  for  the 
asking. 
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Proven  By  Every  Test 

CRCO  BEAN  SNIPPERS 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Increase  Quality 

•  Decrease  Costs 

75%  increased  capacity  on  graded  beans  .  .  .  positive  shear¬ 
ing  action  .  .  .  85%  less  wearing  parts  in  the  knife  mechan¬ 
ism  .  .  .  greater  and  more  uniform  flow  thru  the  spiral  chan¬ 
nel — make  the  CRCO  Fancipak  the  industry’s  outstanding 
snipper. 


Send  for  complete 
Catalog  No.  381. 
Over  172  pages. 


CLUa/liHLr 


Comftantf,  Ineorfjorated 
Nine  OR  9  rniLS,  n.v. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  A 

COLUMBUS,  wis.  m 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  ■ 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  CAN.  ■ 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  M 

Baltimore,  Md.  ' 

James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 

■'  Ogden,  Utah 


LOW  COST 
PROTECTION 

AGAINST 

1.  Loss  of  anticipated  profits 

2.  Damage  to  finished  stock 

3.  Loss  of  investment  in  build¬ 

ings  and  equipment. 

Arrange  now  for  insurance  which  will  automatically 
protect  you  ... 

At  all  times  -  -  _ 

For  the  right  amount 
At  the  minimum  cost 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


m 


K  1 1  [ 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  I  N  I A 


Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 

ADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 
FEWEST  PARTS 


"It  hat  everything  with  half  the  parte'' 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturert 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Jobbers  and  Chains  Doing  Good  Business — Canner  Quotations 
Compared  With  “Market  Prices” — Study  the  Crop  Reports — 
Light  Spinach  Pack — ^The  Salmon  Tangle — ^Tomato 
Holdings  and  Likely  Carry-Over. 

The  market — it  begins  to  look  as  if  the  buyers 
have  grown  tired  of  hammering  the  canned  foods 
market  for  lower  and  lower  prices.  At  least  many 
of  them  have  come  to  see  that  it  is  poor  merchandising 
to  buy  goods  at  a  saving  of  5  cents  per  case,  and  get  a 
quality  about  which  they  have  to  worry.  Better  to 
pay  5  cents  per  case  more  and  get  really  worth  while 
goods,  the  kind  that  will  “stay  put”. 

Jobbers  are  making  no  complaint  about  the  business 
being  done,  as  the  retailers  find  little  or  no  difference 
in  the  steady  demand  they  have  enjoyed  for  a  long 
while.  But  they  are  taking  a  case  or  two,  and  the 
jobbers  feel  all  puffed-up  when  they  hand  out  an  order 
for  100  cases.  With  so  many  feeling  that  it  is  coming 
back,  the  market  may  do  that,  and  very  soon. 


The  market  reporter,  of  course,  gets  all  the  hard- 
luck  stories ;  he  hears  only  of  the  60  cent  2’s  tomatoes, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  by  the  same  token  such  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  real  market.  That  has  long  been  the  curse  of 
canned  foods  quotations :  only  the  low  is  ever  reported 
by  the  bargain  brokers,  with  no  explanation  as  to  the 
number  of  cases  sold,  nor,  perchance,  that  the  goods  are 
off-quality.  Let’s  take  another  view,  a  reliable  and 
definite  one ;  the  quotations  of  a  Baltimore  canner  who 
keeps  his  trade  supplied  all  through  the  year,  and  does 
a  big  business  in  this  region,  the  Torsch  Canning  Com¬ 
pany.  Here  are  some  of  their  latest  quotations,  and 
we  invite  you  to  compare  them  with  the  market  prices 
quoted  on  their  regular  pages  in  this  issue : 

June  peas,  better  grades,  4  sieve  $1.00 ;  standard 
Junes,  75c,  and  2’s  sieve  standard  peas,  in  No.  1 
cans,  55c. 

Mixed  Vegetables — Fancy  quality  2’s,  85c; 
standards,  70c. 

Green  Stringless  Beans — Extra  standards,  cut, 
821/^c;  standards,  70c.  Wax:  The  better  grades, 
95c;  standards,  85c. 

Lima  Beans,  green  and  white,  $1.05;  fancy 
midgets,  $1.70;  fancy  tiny  green,  $1.60;  fancy 
small  green,  $1.30;  medium  green,  4-sieve,  $1.25. 
Stocks  of  lima  beans  of  all  kinds  are  mighty  thin 
right  now,  and  will  be  all  gone  long  before  new 
pack,  regardless  of  market  conditions. 

Corn — Cream  style,  extra  standard,  85c;  Shoe- 
peg,  $1.10;  Evergreen,  whole,  80c. 


Beets — Cut,  77i/^c;  large  whole,  $1.10. 

Succotash — Extra  standard,  green  and  white 

limas,  $1.15. 

Tomatoes — Extra  standards,  I’s,  47i/^c;  2’s, 

721/2C;  21/2’s,  $1.10;  lO’s,  $3.50.  Puree,  from 

whole  tomatoes,  I’s,  47V^c. 

There  are  the  prices  at  which  a  live  and  awake  can¬ 
ner  is  selling. 

CROPS  AND  HAPPENINGS — On  another  page  you 
have  the  first  of  our  regular  Crop  Reports  Service,  and 
you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  read  all  carefully,  and,  what 
is  more,  to  join  us  wholeheartedly  in  helping  this  ser¬ 
vice,  by  reporting  often.  Don’t  wait  to  be  asked ;  tell 
us  how  things  look  to  you. 

The  canners  are  busy  on  the  spinach  crop  here,  but 
that  they  are  not  touching  it  very  hard  seems  to  be 
shown  in  the  fact  that  spinach  prices  on  the  raw  mar¬ 
ket  have  been  holding  at  from  15c  to  35c  per  bushel 
all  week,  and  longer.  If  canned  spinach  buying  were 
brisk  canners  would  be  busy,  but  then  prices  would 
mount.  Out  in  California  they  have  completed  their 
spinach  pack  and  it  is  less  than  half  of  last  year’s  out¬ 
put,  about  800,000  cases,  and  we  are  told  is  all  in  the 
hands  of  leading  canners,  with  big  trade  and  the  ability 
to  hold. 

Asparagus  canners  are  also  getting  busy,  and  have 
a  fine  quality  to  work  on. 

The  salmon  canners  of  Alaska  have  been  having  a 
heck  of  a  time  with  labor.  Just  when  they  thought  they 
had  ironed  out  all  the  troubles,  and  were  ready  to  send 
their  ships  north,  after  considerable  delay,  another 
dispute,  this  time  between  the  unions,  crops  up,  and 
now  the  salmon  canners  say  they  will  not  open  up  this 
season. 

A  further  complication  is  that  complaint  was  lodged 
with  Japan  because  it  had  sent  a  fleet  of  cannery  vessels 
to  the  off-shores  of  Alaska,  last  year,  and  were  taking 
the  salmon  as  they  tried  to  get  into  the  Alaskan  rivers. 
This  could  have  killed  the  salmon  industry  for  us,  and 
when  the  complaint  was  pressed,  the  Japanese  with¬ 
drew  and  promised  to  keep  out.  Now  if  the  canners 
do  not  can  the  season’s  run  in  Alaska,  where  is  all 
our  argument? 

President  Paul  S.  Willis  of  the  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  has  told  the  retail  grocery 
trade  that  the  price  cutting  going  on  lacks  common 
sense.  The  price  wars  among  retail  grocers,  he  says, 
have  cost  them  $50,000,000  in  lost  profits  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1st.  He  might  have  added,  that  canners  and  other 
suppliers  of  these  products  have  had  their  profits 
filched  also.  If  he  can  stop  this  assinity  he  will  have 
proved  himself  a  great  friend  of  all  food  producers 
and  distributors. 
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And  there  is  a  rumor  about,  that  action  is  to  be 
brought  against  Super  Markets,  owned  by  chains,  for 
selling  products  at  lower  prices  than  in  their  regular 
chain  stores;  the  action  to  be  brought  under  the 
Robinson-Patman  law.  As  many  of  these  Supers  are 
owned  by  chains,  they  would  seem  to  have  something 
there. 

The  week  has  seen  the  B.  A.  E.’s  “Prospective  plant¬ 
ings”  report  on  tomato  acreages  for  1938.  It  says : 

“If  the  present  plans  of  tomato  canners  and  products 
manufacturers  are  carried  out  in  the  various  States,  the 
1938  plantings  will  amount  to  403,870  acres.  This  acreage 
would  be  14.6  per  cent  loss  than  the  1937  planted  acreage 
of  472,830  acres,  but  4  per  cent  above  the  average  plantings 
for  the  preceding  7-year  (1930-1936)  period  of  386,980 
acres. 


Above  analysis  is  for  Mid-West  Territory,  consisting  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa ;  Middle  Atlantic  Territory,  consisting  of 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  N.  J.  and  Virginia  ;  and  the  Ozarks,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma.  In  above  computations,  no 
attention  has  been  paid  to  other  sections  of  the  country. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade*’ 

Concessions  On  Quality  Unusual — Only  Futures’  Buying  in 
10’s — Acreage  Cuts  Warrant  Future  Buying — Large  Pack  of 
Pineapple  Successfully  Marketed — ^Tomato  Market  Weaker — 
Corn  Prices  Slipping — Spinach  More  Interesting — Some 
Interest  in  Beans — Fruits  Quiet. 


The  average  loss  or  abandonment  of  planted  acreage  as  a 
result  of  unfavorable  weather  and  growing  conditions  for 
the  7-year  (1930-1936)  period  is  6  per  cent.  A  loss  of 
6  per  cent  from  the  prospective  1938  plantings  of  403,870 
acres  would  leave  about  379,600  acres  for  harvest.  The  1937 
harvested  acreage  was  450,500  acres  and  for  the  7-year 
(1930-1936)  period,  the  harvested  acreage  averaged  360,600 
acres. 

The  average  yield  of  tomatoes  for  manufacture  during 
the  7-year  (1930-1936)  period  is  4.0  tons  per  acre  ranging 
from  3.3  tons  in  1931  to  4.8  tons  in  1936.  Assuming  a 
yield  of  4.0  tons  per  acre  for  1938,  on  a  harvested  acreage 
of  379,600  acres,  a  total  production  of  1,518,400  tons  of 
tomatoes  would  be  secured.  The  production  estimated  for 
1937  is  1,973,800  tons  and  for  the  7-year  (1930-1936)  period 
it  averaged  1,445,000  tons.” 

Indiana  just  held  an  important  meeting  on  the 
tomato  situation,  because  they  have  come  to  realize  that 
it  is  the  canners  in  Indiana  who  are  cutting  each  others 
throats.  They  have  gathered  the  following  statistics, 
and  they  have  real  bearing,  when  you  read  the  above 
acreage  report: 


COMPARATIVE  MOVEMENT  OF  UNSOLD  STOCKS  OF  TOMATOES 


FROM  CANNERS’  WAREHOUSES— 1936— 1937— 1938. 


2/16-3/31 
4/1  -5  31 
6/1  -7/31 


Mid-West 

Mid- Atlantic 

Ozarks 

Totai 

per  Mo. 

.  208,310 

791,645 

216,690 

..  335,369 

820,055 

104,500 

..  653,023 

530,931 

185,000 

Total  2/1  7/31 

....1,196,702 

.  2,142,531 

506,190 

3,845,423  699,168 

On  Hand  8/1/36.... 

....  276,604 

78,999 

None 

355,603 

2/1-2/28  . 

...  223,432 

1937 

614.213 

38,218 

See  Note  No.  1 

3/1-3/31  . 

....  220,029 

479,776 

1,065 

4/1-4/30  . 

...  240,499 

527.471 

5,191 )'  Southern 

6/1-6/30  . 

...  203,110 

414,123 

2,423)  included. 

Total  2/1-6/30  . 

....  887,070 

2,035,582 

46,897 

2,969,549  593,909 

On  Hand  7/1/37.... 

....  334,442 

646,717 

11,432 

991,591 

2/1-2/28  . 

....  126,381 

1938 

362,911 

193,215 

See  Note  No.  2 

3/1-3/31  . 

....  194,975 

322,196 

200,843 

Total  2/1-3/31  . 

.  321,356 

685,107 

394,058 

1,400,621  700,260 

Os  Hand  4/1/38.... 

. 1,401,736 

986,584 

833,128 

3.221,448 

On  hand  in 
Indiana  4/1 . 

....1,104,076 

See  Note  No.  3 

Holding's  of  other 
States : 

Mid-West  4/1 .  297,660 


No.  1 — Carryover  into  1936  pack  was  355,603  cases. 

No.  2 — If  movement  in  July  1937  was  same  as  averagre  for  five  previous 
months,  carryover  into  1937  pack  was  397,682  cases. 

No.  3 — If  present  movement  of  700,260  cases  per  month  is  maintained  for 
April,  May,  June  and  July  1938,  then  carryover  into  1938  pack  would  be 
420,408  cases. 


New  York,  April  29,  1938. 

The  situation — No  reversal  of  jobbers’  previ¬ 
ous  hand-to-mouth  buying  trends  developed  during 
the  past  week,  and  the  market  was  a  quiet  affair 
in  all  respects.  As  might  be  expected  under  such 
circumstances,  a  little  price  cutting  is  developing  here 
and  there,  although  concessions  on  full  quality  lines 
are  not  general.  Spinach  is  attracting  some  attention, 
with  reports  of  a  short  pack,  probably  not  over 
4,000,000  cases  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  circulating. 
Buyers  are  awaiting  for  formal  opening  prices  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  asparagus,  packing  of  which  is  now  under  way. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Futures  are  still  lagging,  with 
distributors  unwilling  to  make  forward  commitments 
until  the  problem  of  marketing  1937  carryover  holdings 
has  been  adjusted.  What  little  interest  there  is  on 
the  new  pack,  it  is  reported,  is  confined  principally  to 
No.  10s,  due  to  the  closely  sold  up  condition  of  the 
market  on  gallons.  One  factor,  in  discussing  the  for¬ 
ward  position,  says  this  week :  “The  assurance  of  acre¬ 
age  cuts,  as  indicated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  on  the  surface  seems  to  warrant  for¬ 
ward  purchases  of  the  better  grades  and  larger  sizes. 
These  estimates  show  a  reduction  in  acreage  below  the 
1937  schedule  as  follows:  tomatoes,  14.6  per  cent; 
peas,  15  per  cent ;  corn,  19  per  cent.  There  is  no  way 
of  knowing  just  what  the  actual  production  will  be, 
but  under  the  most  favorable  growing  conditions,  the 
shrinkage  in  yield  would  not  necessarily  be  as  large 
as  the  above  percentages.” 

PINEAPPLE — Coast  reports  this  week  place  the 
1937  Hawaiian  pineapple  pack  at  12,500,000  cases,  with 
the  pack  of  juice  estimated  at  6,500,000  cases.  Both 
figures  are  above  earlier  estimates.  The  pineapple 
market  seems  well  held,  however,  and  quotations  for 
Coast  shipment  continue  steady  with  a  moderately 
active  demand.  The  success  achieved  by  the  pineapple 
canners  in  cooperatively  stabilizing  the  markets  for 
their  products  would  seem  to  hold  somewhat  of  a 
sermon  for  other  commodity  groups  in  the  canning 
trade. 

TOMATOES — The  market  for  southern  tomatoes  is 
again  draggy  this  week,  with  bottom  prices  40  cents 
for  Is,  60  cents  for  2s,  921/2  cents  for  21/2S,  $1.00  for  3s, 
and  $3.05  for  10s,  with  most  canners  quoting  higher 
levels  on  their  products.  California  canners  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  shading  list  prices  on  tomatoes  for  prompt 
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shipment,  although  posted  levels  for  standards  continue 
to  be  listed  at  62V2  cents  for  Is,  721/2  cents  for  2s, 
85  cents  for  2V4s,  and  $2.85  for  10s. 

PEAS — Relief  purchases  are  cutting  down  pea  sur¬ 
plus  somewhat,  although  canners’  stocks  are  still  large, 
April  1  holdings  being  reported  at  7,077,430  cases,  with 
4,742,770  cases  of  this  total  unsold,  as  compared  with 
3,731,457  cases,  with  2,365,513  cases  unsold,  on  April 
1  a  year  ago.  No  price  changes  are  reported  in  the 
general  market  this  week. 

CORN — Prompt  shipment  business  has  continued 
along  routine  lines  during  the  week,  with  the  market 
generally  unchanged  at  621/0  cents  and  upwards  for 
standards,  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  The  market  for  fancy 
quality  in  the  south  has  dipped  to  82 1/0  cents  on  some 
lines. 

SPINACH — Current  reports  indicate  that  California 
will  not  pack  more  than  a  million  cases  this  year,  a 
sharp  drop  from  last  year.  The  reduction  is  due  in 
part  to  weather  damage  to  the  crop,  and  also  to  cur¬ 
tailed  acreage,  a  number  of  California  plants  having 
discontinued  spinach  packing  this  season,  due  to  in¬ 
tensified  price  competition  from  the  Ozarks  and  other 
canning  areas.  Formal  opening  prices  on  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  pack  are  being  awaited.  Southern  canners  are 
offering  new  pack  at  72 1/0  cents  for  fancy  2s  and  65 
cents  for  standards,  with  2i/4s  at  95  and  871/^  cents, 
respectively,  and  10s  at  $3.25  and  $3.00.  A  moderate 
amount  of  business  has  been  booked  on  this  item,  and 
buying  interest  is  still  fair. 

BEANS — A  little  interest  is  reported  in  standard  cut 
green  stringless  beans  at  621/4  cents,  with  extra  stan¬ 
dards  at  67  V4  cents.  Standard  cut  wax  beans  are  in 
limited  supply,  and  the  market  is  strong  at  85  cents 
and  upwards  on  this  item.  No.  10s  are  firm  at  $3.10 
for  standard  cut  green,  $3.25  for  extra  standards,  and 
$3.50  for  standard  cut  wax. 

SALMON — The  labor  situation  is  still  an  involved 
one,  although  some  of  the  cannery  tenders  have  gotten 
away.  Jurisdictional  disputes  continue  the  bane  of  the 
salmon  canners’  existence,  with  the  packer  right  “in 
the  middle”  in  these  controversies.  While  it  is  too 
early  to  make  any  predictions  on  the  Alaska  pack 
situation,  it  appears  that  at  least  a  pack  of  sorts  will 
be  made.  The  market  on  carryover  salmon  is  showing 
a  firmer  tone  due  to  the  uncertain  outlook  this  season, 
with  jobbers  showing  a  little  more  interest  in  covering 
their  requirements. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — West  Coast  packers  have 
not  made  any  changes  in  their  listed  quotations. 
Rumors  of  concessions  on  peaches  and  apricots  con¬ 
tinue,  and  are  apparently  well  founded,  but  canners 
are  holding  steady  on  other  lines.  With  packing  costs 
this  season  expected  to  top  the  record  levels  reached  in 
1937,  it  would  appear  that  canned  fruits  at  current 
going  prices  will  prove  to  be  good  property  later  on 
in  the  year. 

EXPORT  OUTLOOK — With  March  export  figures 
showing  some  losses  in  business  for  shipment  abroad, 
the  trade  here  was  intrigued  this  week  to  read  that  the 
British  Government  has  been  quietly  accumulating 
reserve  holdings  of  wheat  and  sugar  as  part  of  its 
plans  to  create  an  emergency  reserve  of  foodstuffs. 


There  have  been  frequent  reports  during  the  past  year 
to  the  effect  that  the  British  Government  planned  to 
accumulate  a  year’s  normal  supply  of  canned  foods 
as  part  of  this  reserve,  and  it  is  hoped  that  now  that 
the  buying  program  is  out  in  the  open,  American  can¬ 
ners  may  share  in  this  business. 

BROKERS  TO  GOLF — The  divot  digging  season 
will  officially  open  here  on  May  3  with  the  first  golf 
outing  of  the  year  of  the  Association  of  Food  Distribu¬ 
tors  at  Shackamaxon  Country  Club  at  Westfield,  N.  J. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correepondent  of  *‘The  Caammg  Traded’ 

Very  Cautious — Boosting  Indiana  Tomatoes — Corn  Canners 
Tighten  Up  at  6214c — Some  Pea  Future  Prices — New  Beans — 
Heavy  Shipments  of  Beets — Asparagus  Queen  of  Vegetables — 
Low  Prices  Heard  on  Berries — ^The  New  Chain-Store  Bill. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  28,  1938. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS  —  Asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  canned  food  situation,  a  promi¬ 
nent  Chicago  distributor  said  in  part : 

“The  controlling  factors  seem  to  be  a  general 
uncertainty  over  the  business  outlook  plus  labor 
problems  and  the  ever  talked  about  taxes.  Add 
to  that  the  downward  trend  in  consumer  buying 
power  and  the  forward  look,  at  least  for  the  next 
few  months,  is  not  overly  bright.  All  wholesale 
grocers  that  I  know  of  are  proceeding  very 
cautiously  and  I  believe  the  canner  and  processor 
should  do  likewise.” 

TOMATOES — If  Indiana  canners  have  it  their  way, 
then  the  Hoosier  State  will  be  the  dominant  one  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  in  the  culture,  production  and  packing  of  the 
famous  Love  Apple.  Such  was  the  report  brought 
back  to  Chicago  by  a  number  of  the  boys  who  attended 
the  Indiana  Canners  Convention  a  week  ago  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  The  Hoosier  Seal  of  Quality  will  be  featured 
this  coming  fall. 

The  market  is  quiet.  The  volume  of  business  is 
narrow.  Prices  are  unchanged.  One  bright  feature 
seems  to  be  the  fact  that  all  50c  factory  lots  No.  2  tin 
standards  have  been  cleaned  up.  One  of  the  dark  spots 
is  the  lack  of  demand  and  interest  in  extra  standard 
grades.  Today’s  quotations  are — 

No.  2  tin  Indiana  tomatoes,  standards  62i/)C,  extra 
standards  70c;  No.  21/2  tin  Indiana  tomatoes,  standards 
85c,  extra  standards  90c ;  No.  10  tin  Indiana  tomatoes, 
standard  $3,  extra  standards  $3.40.  These  prices 
f.  o.  b.  Indiana  factory  shipping  points. 

CORN — The  market  is  firmer,  not  from  any  broad 
or  better  demand  but  because  the  canner  is  tightening 
up.  No.  2  standard  cream  style  white  in  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  is  now  firmly  held  at  62i/>c 
factory  and  upward.  All  the  60c  lots  seem  to  have 
disappeared. 

Trading  is  in  narrow  lines  and  better  grades  such 
as  extra  standard  and  fancy  are  not  wanted. 
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PEAS — A  few  future  prices  have  been  named  during 
the  past  week,  principally  by  Indiana  canners  and  these 
are — 

No.  2  tin  standard  sifted  June’s  at  80c  factory,  No.  2 
tin  standard  early  June’s  at  75c  factory. 

Wisconsin  canners  have  generally  not  named  futures 
although  it  is  understood  that  business  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  them  at  the  same  basis  as  1937  opening. 
Spots  are  quiet  and  routine  buying  only  noted. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  market  has  been 
disturbed  by  Southern  packing.  Canners  in  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  have  already  started  to  pack  and  No.  2 
standard  cut  green  beans  have  been  quoted  at  70c  fac¬ 
tory  points.  This  has  forced  some  of  the  canners  in 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  who  were  holding  carryover 
stocks,  to  lower  their  ideas  with  the  result  that  one 
can  buy  from  the  last  two  named  States  at  70c 
delivered. 

Whole  grade  green  beans  as  well  as  whole  grade 
wax  beans  are  extremely  scarce  and  a  little  trading 
between  jobbers  has  been  noted  during  the  week  in 
review. 

BEETS — The  trade  was  surprised  to  have  informa¬ 
tion  that  beet  canners  in  the  U.  S.  A.  planned  a  larger 
acreage  than  in  1937. 

Heavy  shipments  against  last  year’s  holdings  have 
been  recorded  during  the  past  sixty  days.  Certain  sizes 
are  extremely  scarce  and  the  market  is  firm,  especially 
in  Wisconsin  where  some  quotations  are: 

No.  21/2  fancy  cut  beets  at  factory.  No.  21/2 

15  over  whole  beets  at  75c  factory.  No.  2  cut  beets  at 
60c  factory.  No.  10  cut  beets  at  $2.75  factory. 

ASPARAGUS — California  canners  will  pack  this 
season  only  1,800,000  cases,  the  smallest  pack  since 
1932.  That  is  the  legal  edict.  Someone  once  said  that 
asparagus  was  the  queen  of  all  canned  vegetables  and 
outlined : 

“By  every  test  which  is  used  to  justify  the  reign 
of  any  royal  personage,  asparagus  deserves  the 
title  of  queen  among  American  canned  vegetables. 

By  right  of  birth  surely,  for  she  is  descendent 
from  an  ancient  member  of  the  aristocratic  lily 
family.  By  right  of  worth  also,  for  canned  aspara¬ 
gus  costs  more  per  dozen  than  any  other  com¬ 
mercial  vegetable  packed.  By  right  of  a  number 
of  her  servants  and  workers,  for  it  takes  more 
hands  to  prepare  and  process  10,000  cases  of  as¬ 
paragus  than  it  does  a  like  quantity  of  any  other 
major  vegetable.  Still  more  by  right  of  her  world¬ 
wide  renown  for  more  American  canned  asparagus 
is  exported  than  the  quantity  of  all  other  American 
canned  vegetable  exports  combined.  She  even 
wears  at  times,  an  exclusive  regal  costume,  the 
square  tin,  which  she  alone  may  use.” 

The  general  impression  is  that  California  will  open  at 
1936  basis.  Some  Eastern  canners  have  named  prices 
but  those  in  Michigan  and  Illinois  are  holding  back 
some. 

BERRIES — Some  very  low  prices  have  been  noted, 
particularly  on  No.  10  tins.  A  prominent  broker  was 
quoting  No.  10  Michigan  black  raspberries  at  $5  de¬ 
livered  Chicago.  Another,  equally  prominent,  was  quot¬ 


ing  Columbian  red  raspberries  from  New  York  at  $5.50 
delivered.  Blueberries  are  stagnant  and  held  at  $6.25 
Chicago. 

No.  2  tin  berries  have  not  been  in  call. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — A  quotation  of  $5.50  Michigan 
factory  for  No.  10  pitted  red  seems  to  be  the  low  point. 
Not  much  interest  has  been  noted. 

The  general  impression  is  that  the  frost  or  freeze 
scare  of  a  few  weeks  ago  was  truly  a  scare  and  no 
harm  was  recorded. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Some  selling  has  been 
noted  by  certain  interests  not  in  the  peach  control. 
One  has  heard  of  prices — 

No.  2^2  standard  clings,  $1.30  coast;  No.  2V2  choice 
clings,  $1.40  coast ;  but  even  at  that,  below  the  pegged 
basis,  the  volume  has  been  small. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Not  much  stirring  these  days  in 
salmon.  Values  are  firm.  Shrimp  is  quoted  only  lim- 
itedly.  Jumbo  and  large  sizes  are  scarce.  Tuna  is  just 
so-so. 

THE  NEW  CHAIN  STORE  BILI^Congressman 
Patman  addressed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  16th  and  part  of  that  address  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

“My  Congressional  colleagues  are  besieged  by 
lobbyists  who  represent  the  chains  and  who  are 
paid  to  deceive.  A  special  effort  is  being  made  by 
selfish  interests  to  intimidate  the  members  of 
Congress  who  have  had  the  courage  to  become  co¬ 
sponsors  of  this  proposal  (H.  R.  Bill  9464  to  tax 
chain  stores). 

“Having  been  chairman  of  the  special  con¬ 
gressional  committee,  which  investigates  national 
chain-store  policies,  lobbying  tactics  and  propa¬ 
ganda  methods,”  continued  Mr.  Patman,  “I  know 
that  they  hire  spies,  hire  farm  leaders,  organize 
fake  consumer  groups,  underwrite  community 
leaders  to  influence  local  legislation,  and  hire  in¬ 
fluential  lawyers  and  politicians  to  persuade  state 
legislators  and  governors.  This  is  sworn  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  congressional  committee,  of 
which  I  was  chairman.” 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correepondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Opening  Prices  Higher — Spinach  Canning  Ends  and  New  Prices 
Announced — Less  Than  Half  Last  Year’s  Pack — Asparagus 
Canning  Increases — ^Tomato  Prices  Reduced — Fruit  Packs  to 
Be  Restricted — Labor  Agreements — Strike  Ties  Up  Fishing 
Fleet — May  Pack  No  Alaska  Salmon. 

San  Francisco,  April  28,  1938. 

UIET — The  canned  foods  market  continues 
very  quiet  but  prices  have  been  largely  with¬ 
out  change  of  late,  suggesting  that  the  bottom 
has  been  reached.  Formal  opening  prices  on  early 
packs  are  commencing  to  make  an  appearance  and  the 
fact  that  these  are  above  the  levels  that  have  been 
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prevailing  for  spot  goods  is  an  indication  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  market  promises  to  go.  Orders  con¬ 
tinue  to  run  to  small  lots,  with  emphasis  placed  on 
immediate  shipment. 

SPINACH — Opening  prices  on  fancy  spring  pack 
California  spinach  were  put  out  under  the  date  of 
April  25th  by  the  California  Packing  Corporation  and 
Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby,  and  possibly  by  others. 
Those  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  for  Del 
Monte  brand  are:  No.  2i/^,  $1.35;  No.  2  tall,  $1.10; 
No.  1  tall,  90  cents;  picnics,  72i^  cents;  buffet,  60  cents, 
and  No.  10,  $4.35.  The  prices  quoted  by  Libby,  McNeill 
and  Libby  are  the  same  as  these,  except  in  the  No.  10 
size,  which  is  quoted  at  $4.30.  A  special  allowance  is 
made  by  both  firms  for  early  shipment,  this  amounting 
to  5  cents  a  dozen  on  No.  2i/^s,  21/^  cents  on  No.  2s, 
No.  Is  and  picnic,  IV^  cents  on  buffet  and  10  cents  on 
No.  10s.  The  California  Packing  Corporation  offers 
this  allowance  on  spinach  shipped  to  June  1,  while 
Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby,  specify  June  4  as  the  last 
shipping  date  at  the  lower  price. 

The  packing  of  spinach  is  largely  at  an  end,  with 
several  important  plants  closed.  It  seems  quite  defi¬ 
nitely  agreed  that  the  pack  will  be  less  than  a  million 
cases,  with  some  estimating  it  at  less  than  800,000 
cases.  This  is  quite  a  reduction  from  the  pack  of 
2,197,750  cases  made  last  year. 

ASPARAGUS — The  packing  of  asparagus  is  under 
way,  after  having  been  delayed  by  cold  wet  weather, 
but  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  reaches  its  peak. 
Canners  confidently  expect  to  pay  considerable  less 
for  canning  stock  than  last  year,  with  growers 
naturally  holding  out  for  all  they  can  get.  As  a  result, 
costs  are  not  definitely  known,  but  these  will  shortly 
become  settled  and  opening  prices  should  make  an 
appearance  in  a  few  days.  The  California  Packing 
Corporation  has  brought  out  an  opening  price  on  one 
item  in  the  list,  offering  Del  Monte  brand  Early 
Garden  in  the  No.  2  tall  round  size  at  $1.70.  Opening 
price  on  this  item  last  year  was  $2.20. 

TOMATOES — Some  holders  of  California  tomatoes, 
tiring  of  inaction,  have  reduced  prices  on  some  items 
in  the  list  in  an  effort  to  get  business  started.  One 
canner  who  has  been  holding  No.  2l^  standards  at 
871/2  cents  has  reduced  quotations  to  80  cents.  While 
some  additional  business  has  been  booked  at  the  new 
price,  results  have  not  been  especially  encouraging. 

PASTE — A  rather  steady  business  is  being  done  on 
tomato  paste,  with  $3.60  the  prevailing  quotation  on 
fancy  quality.  Some  goods  described  as  fancy  are 
offered  at  $3.25,  but  invariably  these  are  found  to  be 
low  in  concentration,  with  seeds  and  fiber  present. 
The  feeling  is  quite  general  that  there  is  a  decided 
need  for  a  clear  designation  of  grades  with  no  labeling 
of  a  product  as  fancy  unless  it  be  free  of  seeds  and 
fiber  and  having  a  concentration  of  25  per  cent  or  more. 

FRUITS — Plans  for  holding  down  the  packs  of 
fruits  are  under  consideration  and  prorate  measures 
may  be  adopted  for  some  varieties.  Plans  of  this  kind 
are  discussed  in  connection  with  apricots  and  pears. 
The  apricot  crop  promises  to  be  a  light  one,  but  it  is 
very  likely  that  supplies  will  be  ample  for  all  require¬ 
ments.  On  both,  efforts  will  be  concentrated  on  keep¬ 
ing  the  lower  grades  off  the  market. 


LABOR — Labor  matters  are  still  very  much  to  the 
fore  in  the  cannery  field,  but  agreements  appear  near 
in  several  branches  of  the  industry.  An  agreement 
between  the  California  Processors  and  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  12  AFL  unions  covering  almost  60,000 
workers  in  northern  and  central  California  has  been 
reached,  following  negotiations  extending  over  a  period 
of  ten  weeks.  The  agreement  has  four  basic  points: 
union  recognition,  seniority  of  employment  and  prefer¬ 
ential  hiring,  basic  10-hour  day  and  60-hour  week,  and 
no  Sunday  work,  except  on  asparagus  and  peas.  Wages 
will  be  discussed  as  soon  as  the  working  agreement  is 
ratified  and  signed.  It  is  believed  the  wage  scale  will 
provide  for  a  minimum  of  521/2  cents  an  hour  for  men 
and  421/2  cents  and  hour  for  women,  the  same  as  is 
now  in  effect.  The  agreement  is  to  run  to  February 
15,  1939. 

FISH — In  Southern  California  the  deep  sea  fishing 
fleet  is  tied  up  by  a  strike  called  by  the  United  Fisher¬ 
men  of  the  Pacific.  A  closed  shop  is  demanded  of 
canners,  the  union  apparently  planning  to  squeeze  out 
rival  fishermen. 

In  the  salmon  packing  industry,  conditions  have 
again  reached  a  critical  stage,  following  settlement  of 
a  worker-employer  dispute  over  wages.  The  fishing 
fleets  had  started  their  movements  northward  when 
jurisdictional  troubles  arose.  Normally,  several  of  the 
vessels  of  the  fleet  of  the  Alaska  Packers’  Association 
would  have  left  for  Alaskan  waters  early  in  April,  but 
are  still  here.  In  the  meantime,  a  National  Labor 
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Relations  Board  hearing  is  being  held  at  San  Francisco 
to  determine  the  collective  bargaining  agency  for  the 
industry.  Attorneys  for  the  salmon  packers  objected 
to  the  hearing,  contending  that  the  industry  is  seasonal 
and  has  no  present  employees,  all  having  been  dis¬ 
charged  last  September,  when  the  season  came  to  an 
end.  The  move  for  dismissal  was  denied.  If  a 
decision  is  not  reached  quickly,  no  effort  will  be  made 
to  make  a  pack. 

• 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Speeial  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade*' 

Nearby  Sections  Getting  Shrimp— No  Canning — Prices  Un¬ 
changed — Oyster  Canning  Done — Beans  Recovering  From  the 
Frost — Outlook  Discouraging. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  28,  1938. 

HRIMP — Shrimp  continue  scarce  on  this  coast, 
but  they  are  being  produced  in  the  Apalachicola, 
Florida,  section  right  along  in  fairly  good  quan¬ 
tities,  which  might  indicate  that  shrimp  are  working 
this  way. 

Louisiana  has  been  producing  some  shrimp  also,  but 
for  some  reason  or  other,  shrimp  has  not  worked  into 
the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  waters  in  as  large  quan¬ 
tities  as  it  has  in  the  Apalachicola  section  and  the 
Louisiana  coast. 

The  Mississippi  and  Alabama  raw  headless  shrimp 
dealers  have  had  to  draw  a  good  part  of  their 
shrimp  requirements  from  Louisiana  and  Apalachicola. 
However,  the  demand  for  shrimp  has  fallen  off  con¬ 
siderably  since  Lent  and  they  have  not  needed  very 
much. 

Large  headless  shrimp  continue  scarce  and  the  price 
holds  up  well,  but  the  price  of  small  and  medium 
shrimp  has  dropped  4c  per  pound  since  Lent.  No  can¬ 
ning  of  shrimp  is  going  on. 

The  sale  of  canned  shrimp  has  slumped  since  Lent 
and  very  little  movement  is  expected  until  next  fall, 
and  why  this  is  the  case  is  hard  to  explain. 

In  fact,  canned  shrimp  should  be  a  mighty  good 
seller  in  the  hot  summer  days  when  the  consumption 
of  beer  is  at  its  height,  because  in  the  Southern  coast 
cities  and  towns,  beer  and  shrimp  are  very  popular  at 
all  parties  and  gatherings.  The  salty  taste  of  the 
shrimp  seems  to  blend  very  well  with  beer  and  beer 
drinkers  crave  shrimp. 

Of  course,  beer  drinkers  in  the  inland  cities  and 
towns  do  not  get  many  shrimp  and,  therefore,  do  not 
know  much  about  them,  which  is  the  reason  shrimp 
is  not  as  popular  with  the  beer  drinkers  of  the  interior 
as  it  is  with  those  on  the  Gulf  coast  cities  and  towns. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.30  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.35  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.50  for 
No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — Oysters  thrive  best  in  brackish  water, 
but  they  can  stand  the  salt  water  from  the  Gulf  much 
better  than  they  can  stand  fresh  or  river  water. 

There  is  apprehension  among  the  oystermen  that 
this  oversupply  of  river  water  in  the  Bay  will  kill  the 
oysters,  as  it  did  several  years  ago. 


The  canning  of  oysters  is  over  with  this  season  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  pack  was  a  light  one. 
Figures  are  not  yet  available. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95c  per  dozen  for 
four-ounce;  $1  for  five-ounce;  $1.90  for  eight-ounce, 
and  $2  for  ten-ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  snap  bean  plants  are  slowly 
recovering  from  the  frost  that  set  them  back  and  in 
some  localities  the  crop  is  not  as  promising  as  in  others, 
but  as  a  general  thing,  the  crops  are  doing  as  well  as 
can  be  expected. 

Local  beans  have  been  on  the  market  for  over  a 
week  and  they  brought  a  fair  price.  These  are  from 
the  early  planting  for  the  produce  market. 

Canners  are  facing  a  difficult  problem  on  beans.  The 
market  seems  to  be  all  shot  to  pieces,  hence,  right  now 
the  bean  pack  looks  plenty  discouraging  from  a  mar¬ 
keting  standpoint. 

However,  there  are  millions  of  people  eating  every 
day  and  many  of  them  like  beans,  so  things  may  not 
turn  out  as  bad  as  it  looks. 

Let  us  hope  so. 

CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

CORN 

CLINTON,  ME.,  April  19,  1938 — Will  start  planting 
about  May  25th. 

OWATONNA,  MINN.,  April  22,  1938 — ^We  are  now 
finishing  contracting  and  expect  to  start  planting 
around  May  11th. 

ROME,  N.  Y.,  April  26,  1938 — Will  be  planted  late  in 
May. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  April  23,  1938 — Acreage,  in  our 
opinion,  will  be  cut  a  little,  possibly  15  to  20  per  cent. 
Soil  and  moisture  conditions  normal. 

HANOVER,  PA.,  April  23,  1938 — Will  not  be  planted 
for  several  weeks. 

NEW  OXFORD,  PA.,  April  25,  1938 — We  pack  all  Ever¬ 
green  variety.  Will  reduce  acreage  20  per  cent. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  April  22,  1938 — Acreage  will  be 
same  as  last  year.  Will  not  plant  for  another  20  days. 
Conditions  favorable  for  normal  yield. 

COLUMBUS,  wis.,  April  27,  1938 — Acreage  is  some¬ 
what  below  last  season.  No  planting  for  some  time  yet. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

BLYTHEVILLE,  ARK.,  April  23,  1938 — Spinach:  Pack 
starts  next  week.  Have  only  20  per  cent  normal  acre¬ 
age.  Crop  in  fine  condition. 

BRIDGEVILLE,  DEL.,  April  18,  1938 — Asparagus :  In 
fine  condition.  Cutting  some  this  week.  Acreage 
about  as  last  year. 

Peaches  and  Apples:  Not  hurt  as  yet.  Feel  fairly 
sure  of  crops. 

CELINA,  OHIO,  April  23,  1938 — Tomatoes:  Prepara¬ 
tions  are  being  made  to  start  planting  from  May  10th 
on.  Due  to  the  light  Ohio  pack  the  past  year,  acreage, 
in  our  opinion,  will  be  very  small,  if  any.  Soil  and 
moisture  conditions  normal. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  April  22,  1938 — Tomatoes:  Not 
planting  any  at  all  this  year,  except  a  few  for  Catsup. 
The  poor  market  conditions  during  the  past  two  years 
forced  us  to  avoid  taking  another  severe  loss. 

COLUMBUS.,  WIS.,  April  27,  1938 — Tomatoes  staying 
away  from  this  item  this  year. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2Vj . 

_ 

2.96 

8.06 

8.06 

8.16 

Medium,  No.  2V^ . 

••••M 

2.06 

8.06 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cans . 

. . 

•  ••••• 

2.76 

2.86 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

•  ••MM 

••••M 

.  ••••M 

...•M* 

Large,  No.  2 . 

. . 

•  —•• • 

...... 

2.76 

2.86 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.86 

2.96 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

•••.... 

2.76 

2.86 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.67%  2.76 

2.60 

2.60 

Green  Tips,  50/80,  2s . 

2.10  2.10 

...MM 

Green  Tips,  35/50,  2s . 

2.60  2.60 

.....M 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

1.80  1.80 

1.76 

1.90 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

8.26  8.26 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.16  1.16 

— 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

1.00  1.00 

1.20 

1.25 

No.  10  . 

5.00  6.00 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.67  .75 

.86 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.26  3.60 

4.26 

4.76 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.621^  .70 

.67% 

.75 

.80 

.86 

No.  10  . 

3.10  3.36 

3.76 

4.26 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.00  2.00 

1.45 

1.76 

1.40 

No.  10  . 

. . 

•  ••••M 

•  •MM. 

•  — M. 

•M.M. 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

. . 

•  ••M.. 

•  MMM 

_ 

No.  10  . 

_ 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

_ 

. 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.96  1.00 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.86  . 

No.  10  . 

3.60  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

•^••M 

.M.M. 

•M.M. 

No.  10  . 

.  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

,  . . 

. 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

.60  .65 

.62% 

.66 

No.  10  . 

2.70  3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.60  . 

No.  10  . 

tiitttt 

tT-MT 

. 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.30  . 

1.32%  . 

1.26 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

1.00  . 

.92%  1.00 

1.00 

i.ib 

No.  10  . 

5.76  _ 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.80  _ _ 

.90 

.96 

.90 

.96 

No.  10  . 

R7%  . 

.60 

.66 

BEETS 

Whole,  No,  2 . 

.76  _ 

.90 

1.20 

No,  2 1/2  . 

1.00  . 

.96 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

3.26  . . 

8.76 

4.60 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.70  . 

.60 

.66 

No.  2  Vi  . 

.90  . 

.65 

.75 

No.  10  . 

3.25  . 

2.75 

3.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

AO 

AR 

No.  2  Vi  . 

.67% 

.76 

No.  10  . 

2.40 

3.00 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.75  . 

.86 

.90 

No.  2V2  . 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

3.76  . 

3.35 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.96 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

7K 

No.  10  . 

..  3.60  4.26 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

..  .65  .76 

.60 

.70 

.66 

.70 

No.  10  . 

..  3.00  3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

..  .60  . 

1.10 

1.30 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

..  .90  1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

E^astern  Central  West  Coast 


Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

.86 

.95 

.80 

LOO 

No.  10  ...’. . 

6.26 

5.76 

F.x.  Std  TJn  9.  . 

.80 

.90 

.80 

No.  10  . 

_ 

std.  No.  2 . . 

.76 

No.  10  . 

White.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

No.  10  . 

. 

Std  Nd.  2 . 

.67% 

.76 

No.  10  . 

_ 

. 

. 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.86 

1.00 

Ilf  • 

•  •  M  1  ■  1 

(■■ll 

No.  10  . 

. 

. ^ 

. 

Ex.  Std.  No  2 . 

.72% 

.80 

No.  10  . 

6.76 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.76 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow.  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.82%  1.10 

.86 

.96 

No.  10  . 

4.26 

6.00 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

No.  10  . .  . 

4.50 

4.60 

4.60 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

.67% 

.76 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

.75 

1.16 

.80 

.95 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.80 

.67% 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

4.50 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

.62% 

.66 

.62% 

.66 

4.25 

3.76 

4.00 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1,  Tall . . 

No.  2%  . 

.70 

.85 

.60 

.66 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

2.60 

1.90 

2.36 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.86 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.60 

. 

. 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.66 

. 

ir  Ti, 

-Ml... 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

— 

— 

PEAS 

. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

1.16 

1.60 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

1.06 

1.36 

1.26 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

1.00 

1.25 

1.16 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

1.00 

1.16 

1.06 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.00 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.90 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.86 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

.80 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.15 

.86 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

6.60 

6.76 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.95 

.76 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

5.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.25 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

.90 

.76 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

4.00 

4.76 

4.76 

6.00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

.80 

.76 

.90 

.90 

.96 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

4.00 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

1.26 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . 

1.20 

1.60 

1.30 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

1.16 

1.80 

1.20 

1.80 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

1.06 

1.26 

1.26 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2r . 

.86 

1.10 

1.00 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.86 

1.06 

.86 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 

4.76 

4.76 

6.60 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s 

.86 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

.90 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.72%  . 

.72%  .90 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

4.60 

4.00 

4.60 

4.50 

4.75 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.80 

.86 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

3.90 

3.65 

4.00 

4.25 

4.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

.70 

.77% 

.80 

.90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

4.00 

4.60 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

.70 

.90 

.96 

Soaked,  28 . 

.42 

.60 

.65 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

10a  .  ,  , 

9  1R 

9  7K 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

.57  Vi  .70 

lOs  . 

2.70 

3.60 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

.75 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.86 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

2.50 

2.60 

2.26 

2.60 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . 

.67%  .77% 

.66 

.72% 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

.80 

.96 

.80 

.80 

.96 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . . . 

2!65 

3.00 

2.76 

2.85 

3.16 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

.66 

.72% 

.66 

.70 

.86 

1.07% 

No.  2%  . 

.87%  .96 

.80 

.90 

.95 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.26 

2.60 

3.00 

3.26 

4.25 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 

.80 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas 

1.06 

•MMM 

•  MMM 

•MMM 

.M.M. 

_ _ 

Triple,  No.  2. 
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SWEET  POTATOES 
Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack . 


TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . — 

No.  S  _ 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 


Na  2%  _ 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  - 


No.  2  ... 
No.  2% 
No.  8  ... 


TOMATO  PUREE 


No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035.. 
No.  10  . 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . . 

No.  2  .. — . . . 


TURNIP  GREENS 
No.  2  . 


Low  High 

Low 

High 

.70 

.70 

.82% 

.87% 

— 

2/70 

8.00 

••••••• 

.76 

.97%  1.00 

— 

3.26 

8.60 

1.00 

1.06 

1.26 

1.86 

.46 

'“.bo 

.70 

.76 

.70 

.80 

1.06 

1.26 

.90 

lao 

s.'eb 

8.40 

A60 

.40 

.60 

.46 

.60 

.61 

.70 

.62%  .66 

.92%  1.00 

.85 

.95 

1.06 

1.16 

3.07%  3.26 

8.00 

3.40 

.42% 

.36 

.40 

3.26 

. 

2.26 

8.60 

.40 

3.00 

.40 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.66 

.70 

.70 

.76 

2.60 

8.00 

8.00 

8.26 

.76 

.66 

.671, 

1.05 

.85 

.90 

3.50 

2.90 

3.00 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


Canned  Fruits 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.. 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std. . 

No.  10  . 


2.60  2.90 

2.76  8.16 


.66  .70 

2.90  8.26 

.62%  . . 

2.76  _ 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy.. 
No.  2%,  Choice.. 
No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  6  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


1.20  1.20 

1.60  1.60 


Solid  Pack 
.96  1.02% 

1.32%  1.37% 


2.76  2.86 

With  puree 
.60  .62% 

.70  .72% 

.80  .87% 


.66  .67% 

.72%  .76 
2.76  8.00 


1.76  1.86 

1.66  1.66 

1.35  1.46 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey.,  No.  2%., 
No.  10  . . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved......... 

No.  2,  Syrup . . 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  1.66  1.86 

No.  10  .  6.26  7.00 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Ssrrup,  No.  2.... 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 


R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2%., 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES 


Std.,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  .... 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 


Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
STRAWBERRIES 


Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 


.47%  . 

.92%  1.00 

1.0()  1.05 

%  lb.  ... 
%  lb.  ... 

2.80 

2.90 

2.76  8.10 

OYSTERS 

.44 

.46 

.87 

.44% 

.64 

.66 

.48 

.60 

.60 

.66 

.55 

.60 

.62%  .66 

.67% 

.76 

.62% 

.65 

.76  .80 

Selects,  6 

2.00 

1.90 

2.12% 

2.12%  2.82% 

HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . . . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz. .  1.26 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

LOBSTER 

Flats.  1  lb .  6.60 

%  lb . . 3.26 

%  lb .  1.96 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.60  2.66 
8.60  8.76 


.25 

1.35 

i.ool 

1.20 

5.16 

6.60 

6.00 

8.00 

8.26 

2.85 

3.10 

2.70 

2.70 

1.66 

1.70 

7.26 

8.00 

1.46 

1.50 

2.10 

7.26 

7.60 

5.00 

7.50 

2.10 

7.26 

7.60 

5.50 

. 

7.60 

L.76 

1.50 

1.60 

2.66 

2.66 

Southern  Northwest  Selects 


I.IB  1.26 
1.60  1.76 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.36 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . — 

No.  10  . — 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.86 

Choice,  No.  2% . 1.70 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10.  Water.. . . . 

No.  10,  Syrup — — .  6.26 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . .  . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%.... . .  . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . - 

No.  2%  . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10...... . 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  hhc.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . . . 


1.90 

1.90 

1.70 

1.76 

1.65 

1.65 

3.85 

4.00 

6.76 

6.00 

8.15 

3.35 

1.70 

1.80 

1.65 

1.65 

1.45 

. 

1.02% 

1.20 

1.35 

6.80 

5.26 

1.70 

2.00 

1.45 

1.60 

1.85 

6.85 

.60 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium... 
No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.36 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  2.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . . . 

%8  . - . 

¥48  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . . . 


2.36  2.60 

1.65  1.70 


Southern 
1.30  1.36 

1.35  1.40 

1.45  1.50 


1.10  1.16 

.86  _ 

8.60  . . 

2.26  . 

1.00  1.06 


1.66  1.70 

3.26  3.40 


.  6.70 

10.60  11.46 
6.76  6.80 

3.90  4.16 

9.60  10.65 
6.25  6.76 

8.66  8.96 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS: — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cook¬ 
ing  Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined 
Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  de¬ 
livery.  We  buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant. 
Address  inquiries:  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Sewage  or  Disposal  Plants  and  equipment  for 
chlorinating  polluted  water.  Write  us  in  regard  to  the  only 
nationally  accepted  sewage  screen  for  waste  disposal ;  also  regard¬ 
ing  equipment  for  chlorinating  waste  cannery  water.  We  can 
help  you  conform  with  state  laws  at  little  expense.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  canning  machinery. 

FOR  SALE — 6  Tuc  Huskers,  good  condition;  2  Berlin  Double 
Batch  Mixers;  2  Berlin  Blending  Tanks;  the  Blending  Tanks 
and  Double  Batch  Mixers  were  used  one  season.  2  Berlin  Rotary 
Sanitary  Pumps  used  only  one  week.  All  Berlin  machinery  for 
sale  at  a  bargain.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutters,  belt 
driven,  1935  model,  with  heads  for  cutting  both  Whole-grain 
and  Cream-style  corn,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  These 
machines  have  cut  less  than  10,000  cases  each.  Also  one  Sprague 
Universal  Corn  Cutter,  belt  driven,  1936  model,  with  Whole- 
grain  cutting  heads  only,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  Also 
one  Robins  Twin-Screw  Whole-grain  Corn  Flotation  Washer, 
used  two  seasons.  Also  1  Robins  late  type  Whole  grain  Corn 
Silker  with  high-speed  motor-driven  fan.  Also  1  Huntley  Rod- 
Reel  Washer  with  screens  spaced  for  Whole-grain  Corn  cleaning. 
Address  Box  A-2293  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Equipment  for  Condensate  Return  System  to 
Boilers.  1  Crane  Dump  Trap  No.  95C,  2"  inlet  and  discharge, 
A-No.  1  condition,  used  three  seasons;  1  Crane  Dump  Trap 
No.  95D,  2"  inlet  and  discharge,  used  only  two  seasons,  A-No,  1 
condition;  1  Morehead  Dump  Trap  No.  28123-6,  3"  inlet  and 
discharge,  used  three  seasons,  A-No.  1  condition;  1  Morehead 
Dump  Trap  No.  20769,  2"  inlet  and  discharge,  good  working 
order;  1  Morehead  Dump  Trap  number  unknown,  same  model 
as  aforementioned  trap,  2"  inlet  and  discharge,  good  working 
order;  1  Sterling  Dump  Trap  No.  539,  1"  inlet  and  discharge, 
good  working  order.  Edgar  F.  Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Scales.  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper.  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free 
trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Sims  Type  BH  54x144"  Water  Heater,  storage 
capacity  1,428  gallons,  heating  capacity  1,140  GPH,  raising 
temperature  from  50°  to  180°  with  steam  at  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure.  Equipment  is  located  at  our  Appleton  plant.  Fuhreman 
Canning  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Anderson-Barngrover  Exhausters  in  very 
good  condition,  one  with  16"  discs,  and  other  with  12"  discs. 
Priced  very  low.  Dr.  P.  Phillips  Co.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE — 1  complete  three-way  Scott-Carmichal  flume 
system  with  12  three-way  gates,  about  300  feet  of  4"  tubing, 
large  Separator  Tank  and  two  Pumps.  2  Berlin-Chapman 
» squirrel  cage  Pea  Washers.  2  No.  6  S.  Howes  Pea  Cleaners. 
2  36"x20'  white  rubber  belt  Picking  Tables;  1  24"x20' — all  com¬ 
plete  with  clutches  and  pulleys.  Fuhremann  Canning  Co., 
Appleton,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — 2  500-gallon  Cooper  Jacketed  Kettles;  2  75- 
gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles,  with  agitators;  Pulley  Drive; 
Clipper  and  Monitor  Cleaners,  Monitor  Graders;  Blancher; 
Ayars  and  Hansen  Fillers  for  peas  or  whole  grain  corn;  Corn 
Conveyors;  Sprague  No.  7  Silker;  Rod  Washer;  Sprague  and 
Tuc  Huskers;  Tuc,  Morral  and  Sprague  Cutters;  Bean  Cutters; 
Tomato  Scalders;  Fillers;  Open  Kettles;  Crates;  A  &  B  and 
Wonder  Cookers;  Cranes;  Labelers;  Boilers;  Motors;  Pumps. 
William  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — 1  used  White  Belt  Picking  Table  24"xl2'.  Must 
be  cheap.  Nuttle  Canning  Co.,  Denton,  Md. 

WANTED — One  used  Indiana  Duplex  Pulper  or  Chili  Sauce 
Machine.  Advise  us  of  condition  and  price.  Address  Box  A-2302 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Following  Corn  Equipment:  Rotary  Cob  Washer; 
Silker;  Duplex  Blending  Tank;  Cooker  Filler  Number  two  tins. 
State  location,  age,  condition,  price,  and  full  particulars. 
Address  Box  A-2303  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years  operating 
group  plants.  Now  connected  with  one  of  largest  plants  in 
South.  Reference  from  present  and  former  employers.  Desire 
location  in  the  West.  Address  Box  B-2274  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Position  by  Chemist-Technologist.  Seven  years 
experience  canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables;  also 
condiments,  extracts.  Available  for  research,  development,  con¬ 
trol.  Change  to  large  or  moderate-size  city  desired.  Address 
Box  B-2294  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — College  graduate  with  a  Master  of 
Science  degree  (December  1936)  in  fruit  and  vegetable  culture, 
with  a  broad,  general  education  in  subjects  related  to  canning; 
who  is  a  qualifled  (major  can  company  trained)  sanitary  can 
inspector;  with  a  knowledge  of  tin  plate  manufacture,  would 
like  to  make  contact  with  a  canning  plant  where  his  various 
abilities  would  be  of  use.  Can  do  general  control  work  in  both 
field  and  cannery,  the  usual  chemical  analyses,  etc.,  and  what¬ 
ever  research  is  desired.  Now  employed  but  desires  to  change. 
Address  Box  B-2297  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  offers  services 
for  1938  season,  18  years’  experience  in  the  canning  industry. 
Qualified  packer  of  whole  tomatoes  and  their  allied  products, 
cold  packing  and  the  preserving  of  berries,  also  the  barreling 
of  cucumbers  and  peppers.  Immediate  attention  given  to  in¬ 
quiries.  Address  Box  B-2304  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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ALLIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  REC.  U.S.  PAT.  OFFICE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


■JJUUUJU 


The  compression  grip  Mode  with  precision.  Smooth  on  both  faces, 
protects  bek  ends.  Drives  straight.  Embeds  in  belt. 


Great  strength. 
Long  life. 


"N«w  Lets  Go” 


Made  also  in  *'MoneI  Metal’*  and 
non-magnetic  alloy  for  special  service, 
and  in  long  lengths  for  wider  belts. 
Sok  Manufacturers 

FLEXIBLE  STEEL  LACING  CO. 

4697  Lexington  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
SuUl  Th-sniufihtmt  the  World 


For  all  belts — all 
speeds.  Flexible. 


Separable  joint. 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book.  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  Sheet  MARYLAND 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcome 


IDEALLY  SUITED 

“They’re  looking  for  a  balloon  dancer  for  that  new 
Broadway  show.” 

“Then  maybe  you  can  hire  my  wife.” 

“Oh,  is  she  a  dancer?” 

“No,  but  she’s  shaped  like  a  balloon.” 

CRAZY? 

With  a  wild  yell  he  sprang  behind  a  chair,  threw  it 
madly  to  one  side  and  then  flung  himself  under  a  table. 
For  several  minutes  he  lay  there,  wriggling  and 
squirming.  Then  he  dragged  himself  out,  hitting  his 
head  on  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and,  cursing  furiously, 
dashed  across  the  room  and  dived  over  a  divan.  After 
a  minute  he  crawled  from  behind  it  and  stood  up. 
“These  darned  ping  pong  balls  sure  are  hard  to 
catch,”  he  muttered. 

BAFFLING 

Sonny  (at  breakfast)  :  I  don’t  understand  it,  I  don’t. 

“What,  sonny?” 

“How  chickens  know  the  size  eggs  that  fit  my  egg 
cup.” 

INSULTED 

“Thought  you  had  a  date  with  Helen  tonight?” 

“Well,  when  I  saw  her  leave  her  house  at  five 
minutes  of  eight  with  someone  else,  I  got  sore  and 
called  it  off.” 

ALL  FOR  LOVE 

“Do  you  know,  young  lady,  that  a  man  was  recently 
sentenced  to  a  month  of  hard  labor  for  kissing  a  girl  ?” 

“Oh,  Fred,  give  me  one  as  if  you  were  going  to  be 
sentenced  for  life !” 

NEW  IMPROVEMENT 

He  was  showing  his  friends  around  his  ultra-modern 
house.  “There  are  a  lot  of  points  about  it  that  I  like,” 
said  the  candid  friend,  “and  there  are  some  that  I  do 
not  understand.  Why,  for  instance,  the  round  hole  in 
the  front  door?” 

“Oh,  that’s  for  circular  letters.” 

Doctor  (inquiring  about  a  boy  who  had  swallowed  a 
half  dollar) :  How  is  the  boy  today  ? 

Nurse:  No  change  yet. 

Judge:  The  officer  states  that  he  found  you  two 
fighting  in  the  street. 

Defendant:  That’s  wrong  judge.  When  he  arrived 
we  were  trying  to  separate  each  other. 

Customer :  Are  those  eggs  strictly  fresh  ? 

Viegold  (to  his  clerk) :  Feel  those  eggs,  Jake,  and 
see  if  they’re  cool  enough  to  sell  yet. 
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the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  lor  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

agitators 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


APRONS,  BOOTS,  GLOVES  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  S  Son,  Philadelphia. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

B.^rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Ch-sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOOTS,  GLOVES,  APRONS  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (^.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Oiapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 


..J I,,a4aia  rails,  IV.  I. 

rood  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md.  - 
CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canniiig  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,’  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
ConUnental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haase  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Fo<^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
K  “•J'Sss^hamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
EXHAUST  BOXES. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis". 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,’ Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  ior  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FHXING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Al2mieda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FORMULAS 


Griffith  L2tboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLOVES  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQXnPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INSECnCIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit-^an  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Qiicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS.  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

RUBBER  GLOVES,  APRONS,  BOOTS,  ETC. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SEASONINGS 

Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Caiming  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagua  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fndt,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 

For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  three  sizes.  Eight  Valve, 
Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AyARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


WHICH  SWEET  CORN  HYBRID? 


In  each  year  of  the  past  decade  the  demand  for 
hybrid  sweet  corn  has  steadily  increased  until  it  has 
now  to  most  progressive  canners  become  of  more 
importance  than  open-pollinated  strains. 


Among  the  advantages  of  hybrid  corn  are  greater 
resistance  to  disease  and  adverse  growing  conditions, 
increased  yield  and  more  uniform  maturity.  This 
last  factor  is  of  such  importance  to  the  canner  that 
an  increase  of  1  %  in  uniformity  of  maturity  is  about 
equal  to  an  increase  of  1  in  yield-at  no  extra  cost. 


It  is  not  only  in  date  of  maturity  that  hybrids  are 
uniform.  Provided  the  parent  inbreds  are  kept  pure 
and  are  properly  handled  in  the  processes  of  breeding 
from  them,  their  progeny  can  be  relied  upon  to  be 
the  same  year  after  year,  regardless  of  where  the 
seed  was  grown.  This  contrasts  with  open-pollin¬ 
ated  strains,  which  being  heterogeneous  are  never 
exactly  the  same  from  one  year  to  the  next. 


ARRANGED  IN  ORDER  OF  MATURITY 


Golden  Cross  Bantam 
Asgrow  Golden  Hybrid  2439 
Country  Gentleman  Hybrid  19  x  9 
Country  Gentleman  Hybrid  19  x  24 
Narrow  Grain  Hybrid  26  x  15 
Stowell's  Evergreen  Hybrid  14x5 


In  planting  hybrid  corn,  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  be 
sure  of  adaptation  to  local  conditions  as  in  the  case 
of  open-pollinated  strains.  To  offer  some  guidance 
in  this  matter,  we  publish  the  adjoining  table  based 
on  the  records  we  have  made  for  many  years  past 
in  the  course  of  our  developmental  work  on  hybrid 
varieties.  It  will  be  noted  that  we  recommend  only 
two  hybrids  for  general  use;  Gold  Cross  Bantam 
and  Asgrow  Golden  Hybrid  2439.  These  are  half 
brothers  and  very  similar  in  every  way  except  that 
the  latter  is  about  3  days  later  and  gives  rather 
heavier  fodder. 


Top  Cross  Maine  Bantam 
Top  Cross  Bantam 
Crosgreen 

Golden  Cross  Bantam 
Asgrow  Golden  Hybrid  2439 
Country  Gentleman  Hybrid  19x  24 
Redgreen 


FOR  NEW  YORK  STATE 


FOR  THE  LAKE  STATES  ^op  Cross  Maine  Bantam 

Top  Cross  Bantam 
Golden  Cross  Bantam 
Asgrow  Golden  Hybrid  2439 
Top  Cross  Country  Gentleman 


The  list  is  not  exhaustive,  because  of  the  limits  of 
space,  and  therefore  includes  only  the  principal 
varieties  used  in  the  various  localities.  Our  recom¬ 
mendations  apply  only  to  the  Asgrow  strains  or 
equally  pure  strains  of  these  hybrids,  for  good  re¬ 
sults  in  hybrid  corn  can  only  be  had  from  first 
generation  seed  which  has  been  produced,  under 
rigorous  conditions  of  controlled  pollination,  from 
inbred  parents,  completely  pure  lined  and  entirely 
free  of  any  outside  pollen  contamination. 


FOR  THE  CORN  BELT 


Top  Cross  Bantam 
Golden  Cross  Bantam 
Asgrow  Golden  Hybrid  2439 
Top  Cross  Country  Gentleman 
Country  Gentleman  Hybrid  8x6 
Country  Gentleman  Hybrid  5  x  10 
Top  Cross  Narrow  Grain 

Top  Cross  Sunshine 
Top  Cross  Maine  Bantam 
Golden  Cross  Bantam 
Asgrow  Golden  Hybrid  2439 


In  no  department  of  the  canners' s  work  is  it  easier 
to  make  an  expensive  mistake  than  in  the  purchase 
of  hybrid  corn  seed:  your  source  of  supply  must  be 
one  of  unquestioned  reliability. 


FOR  THE  NORTHEAST 
and  NORTHWEST 


OFFERED  ON  CONTRACT  FROM  1938  CROP 

Associated  Seed  Groupers,  Jnc- 

Ncu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAngclcs  Memphis  Salinas 


